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FERNERIES. 


A SHADY corner of your garden, where the 
sun seldom if ever comes, but which must 
nevertheless be adorned and beautified in some 
way for the eyes of the beholder or passer-by, 
will furnish just the spot for a fernery. 

No more beautiful or refreshing object will be 
found in the garden than a bed of various kinds 
of ferns, growing luxuriantly, each in its own 
way, and needing no attention beyond an occa- 














sional shower. from the watering-pot when the 
weather is dry. 

A trip into the woods about the middle of 
May will give you plants well started and vigor- 
ous, which, if-carefully transplanted, will scarce- 
ly show that they have been moved, but go on 
growing from the first. In the Middle States 
we have nearly one hundred varieties, some more 
rare and difficult of culture than others, and of 
beauty equal to the finest exoffcs, so that one 
need not go far from home to discover a suffi- 





cient variety for the largest fern bed. A sum- 
mer trip among the mountains or a visit to 
friends in the country will afford an opportunity 
to gather them, and when once the attention is 
attracted to their abundance and beauty, it will 
be a great source of pleasure. 

By the road-side and along the ditches you will 
find them, some tall and stately, with branching 
stems of grand proportions, and others so small 
and delicate that their little miniature fronds 
will scarcely be visible until sought after. Some 

















love the damp and low places in the woods, while 
others are found clinging to the crevices of rocks, 
or upon the stone fences or rubbish heaps, where 
their seeds have lodged and sprouted; but a 
thing very rarely seen is a fern of any kind with 
its root in the water. It loves to droop over the 
brook as if to drink, and rejoices in the vapory 
moisture that rises from it, but chooses a drier 
place for its roots, as if afraid of the current that 
might some day wash it quite away. The lover 
of these things need not wait to begin a collec- 

















Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Jacket.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 7-11. 
Fig. 8.—Faitte Jacket.—Back.—{[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Jacket.—Front.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 7-11. 
Fig. 4.—Fartte Jacket. —Front.—{See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs, 1-6, 
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tion until every thing else is ready. A bed can 
be prepared temporarily to receive the little roots 
as they are met with, and by-and-by, when the 
rock structure is completed, they can be trans- 
planted carefully into the places prepared for 


As regards these rockeries, which are to give 
character to your woderehig. they may be of 
various styles, according to the space you may 
have at your If the grounds are large, 
and you have some unsightly object at hand for 
which a screen may be desirable, directly in 
front of it will be the place for your rockery ; 
and it may be reared high enough to answer the 
double purpose of use and ornament. If rocks 
and stones are scarce, any old bricks or débris 
from a demolished building will answer every 

ui 

. 'o begin work, we should recommend you to 

have before you a drawing of some old ruin, rep- 

resenting a broken wall with openings here and 

there, and with an irregular top or margin. Any 

drawing-book will furnish you with sketches of 

this kind, if you can not improvise; and having 

marked out your ground, begin building up the 

wall with the bricks or stones as roughly and 

irregularly as possible. A boy can do the work, 

under your direction, if a mason can not be 

found, and you must judge of the effect as the 

pile progresses. Build it up with only one thick- 

ness of brick, and when this is done, make an- 

other precisely like it in height and general char- 

acter, leaving six inches of space between them. 

When they are done, this space is to be filled, 

if possible, with good loam, or leaf mould from- 
the woods. Here and there there should also be 
left small openings, like breaches, in your wall, 

oceurring in different places on the opposite 
sides, and before filling in the earth it will be 
well to give the old bricks a wash of some coarse 
paint, of a yellowish-brown color, in order to con- 
vey as nearly as possible the idea of old stone- 
work. If there are any good-sized stones to 
place about the ground at the base of your struc- 
ture, the effect will be further improved. 

This will afford a grand chance for different 
varieties of ferns and other climbing plants to 
enjoy their natural habits of growth. The kinds 
that love to lodge high up in the crevices or on 
the sides of mountains may be planted on the 
summit; and in the little breaks in the wall, and 
below, among the stones at the base, will grow 
the taller polypodiums, and lovely climbing fern 
that will cling so gracefully to the rough places 
until it reaches the very summit. A few creep- 
ers from the woods will not interfere with the 
ferns, but will help to support the stalk of the 
delicate climbing ones, and cover the whole wall 
with a sheet of dark green, changing with the 
earliest frost into a brilliant crimson. Other 
plants, like sedum and saxifrage and tradescan- 
tia, may be planted on the top, or in the holes 
in the sides, and all will grow together in pleasing 
confusion. I have seen one of these wall rocker- 
ies in which a doorway had been left, and around 
it were growing clumps of maiden-hair, wall-rue, 
and sempervivum in picturesque profusion. 
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> WirH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


presenting a large variety of literary and 
artistic attractions. 





WOMEN AND WORK. 


E fear that one of the least promis- 
ing traits of modern society is the 
marked distinction made between the com- 
pensation paid for the same kind of labor 
to women and to men. The poor seamstress 
toils for four or five dollars a week ; her male 
rivals demand and obtain nearly as much 
for the work of a single day. The female 
teacher receives one-third less for her equal- 
ly useful labors than the male principal. 
The man-servant gets nearly twice as much 
as the maid. We believe the same inferior- 
ity is insisted upon in shops, factories, and 
almost all other employments, and the rude 
distinction handed down to us from our bar- 
barous ancestors is preserved without shame 
and enforced without relaxation. No one 
ever heard of a woman being as well paid 
as & man, and no one seems to have sought 
for the reason of the difference. It has, in- 
deed, no reason. It is a blind delusion, the 
growth of superior strength, and rests upon 
the same impulse that leads the Pawnee to 
devolve all the toils of life upon his squaw, 
and the Patagonian to devour in seasons of 
famine his least attractive helpmate. 

Yet the sad results to modern society of 
the usage seem to lift it above the range of 
ridicule, and the woes, the temptations, and 
the possible dangers that beset the paths of 
ill-paid women, the privations of the soli- 
tary seamstress, or the laborious life of the 
faithful teacher, have sometimes a painful 
and always a touching moral. We trust 
that the subject is already attracting the 
attention of employers, that they will in fu- 
ture endeavor to remedy so dangerous an 
abuse, and to set the example to foreign 


countries of an equal attention to the wants 
and the merits of their work-people of both 
sexes. The painful stories that often come 
to us through the newspapers of the desti- 
tution of sewing-women, of women living 
upon three or four dollars a week, show that 
the fatal principle is active among us. We 
must have employers as hard as steel, as re- 
lentless as a farmer of the taxes; and we 
have a public that is anxious to get its cloth- 
ing cheap. But the duty of the public is 
plain. It is to patronize no shop where the 
work-women are not as liberally paid as the 
men ; and of the women it should be the aim 
to make their complaints known to the peo- 
ple. . 

But we were chiefly desirous to urge the 
Board of Education to hasten the reform 
which they have already suggested, and to 
raise the salaries of the female teachers of 
the public schools to an equality with those 
of the male. There could be no more gener- 
ous or more patriotic reform. It would be 
the first assertion of the principle that fe- 
male labor should be condemned to no last- 
ing inferiority in honors and rewards. It 
would make the public schools the announ- 
cers of the fact that we, at least, have aban- 
doned the barbarous practice of our Euro- 
pean ancestors; that woman’s work is here- 
after to be rated at its true value; and that, 
in the art of teaching, where perhaps she 
excels the opposite sex, her value is acknowl- 
edged, and her services amply rewarded. In 
this way our public schools would teach a 
lesson that all the world should learn. 





THE BIG TRUNK. 


HE season of travel is here. Sara- 

toga calls with the voice of all her 
springs, and the Trunk replies. The sea 
takes up the cry, the hills repeat it with 
a thousand echoes, and field and farm ring 
its changes. The season of travel is ap- 
proaching, and as a natural consequence 
the season of the Big Trunk too. And con- 
cerning the said trunk, there is no other 
season as apropos for a word or two of 
preaching to fault-finders. 

From the time of flowers to that of frost 
the air rings with objurgations on the Big 
Trunk—chiefly from the mouths of those 
who never lifted a handle of it—and it is 
called the back-breaker, the man-killer, the 
patent porter-crusher, and other equally 
euphonious epithets. But do those of the 
sterner sex who so unsparingly denounce it 
imagine that the women who for the most 
part are the offenders in the matter of the 
Big Trunk are necessarily man-haters, or 
have any special object in destroying por- 
ters? Does it, indeed, never occur to them 
‘that their own sex has some blame to re- 
ceive in the matter, and that the railroad 
smasher and his master are at least partici- 
pants in the wrong? 

When the railroad authorities began to 
make an extra charge to the traveler for 
every additional trunk he checked it be- 
came necessary, of course, since there was 
no chance to rebel, for the traveler to out- 
wit his tyrant, and to shut two trunks into 
one. And when the smasher began his dep- 
redations upon baggage there was nothing 
for baggage to do but to be twice as strong, 
and therefore twice as heavy, as before. Nor 
is the baggage-smasher solely responsible in 
his province, since his singular adroitness 
in ruining property is to be attributed more 
to the rush and hurry of our fast American 
business life, which is almost purely mascu- 
line, be it said in passing, and for which 
neither steam nor electricity is fast enough. 

So much of the fault of the Big Trunk, 
therefore, it is plain, does not belong to the 
owner of the trunk, but to the very persons 
in whose behalf the greater portion of the 
complaining is done. But having now ex- 
plained the reason of its being at all, let us 
look a little more closely into the subject. 

In the first place we feel called upon to 
deny that the Big Trunk is of necessity or 
propriety a back-breaker or body-crusher. 
Originally, to be sure, advantage was taken 
of its size to pack away a whole wardrobe 
in it; but as luxury has increased, and a 
lady’s wardrobe has assumed not only its 
present dimensions, but its present extrava- 
gant value, something was found to be nec- 
essary for the transportation of the precious 
wardrobe which should occasion the least 
possible folding and crumpling, and there 
was the Big Trunk at hand and ready-made. 
French maids soon learned how to tack on 
the inside in separate layers the broad tapes 
which, tightly stretched and tied, should 
hold the various skirts in place so firmly 
that let the trunk be tumbled from the 
north to the south pole, yet not a fold of the 
silks and laces should be disturbed. And 
so it has come to pass that the lady who 
travels with the Big Trunk is tempted to 
disregard the extortions of the railways, 
and almost universally takes along a small- 
er trunk for the conveyance of the heavier 





articles of her attire, and reserves the Big 





Trunk for little else than her dresses and 
her hats—not, be they ever so goodly a 
number, necessarily a mountainous burden 
to the frames that porters are wont to boast 
—and as a general thing the trunk itself is 
much weightier than its contents. If there 
are among us any yet remaining who insist 
upon stowing their possessions up to the 
last limit of their trunk’s capacity, and then 
getting in and treading down the contents 
as if it were a wine-press, they are the ones 
who bring discredit and perhaps overthrow 
on an institution that, fitly used, is of 
great value, and who, if they persist, may 
eventually render it impossible for any one 
to appear at a distance from home in a fresh 


| and untumbled toilette, since it is a matter 


of impossibility to crowd the multitudinous 

ruffles and plaits and draperies of a modern 

dress into any narrow compass and take 

them out uncreased and in decent condition. 

Fathers and husbands who complain now of 

the fees they pay to porters will in that day 

have many times as much to pay in the pro- 

vision of the new dresses required to take 

the spoiled ones’ places, for soil can be re- 

moved, but wrinkles are ineffaceable. 

This feeing of porters,. by-the-way, con- 

nects one with a novel and mysterious em- 
ployment of which but little is known in the 
world abroad, and which few of us who toss 
the puffing Hibernian his half dollar are 
likely to guess at unassisted. We have all 
of us been wont to fancy as we relieved our 
consciences at the top of the third flight by 
that amount of currency, and received the 
voluble thanks customary therefor, that at 
any rate the man was by that much the rich- 
er, and he who handled so many trunks a 
day must henge as many half dollars, and 
all the sooner be ready to retire from the 
back-breaking business. But which of us 
was ever acute enough to guess the truth, 
and to conjecture that the poor man had 
but farmed out his strong muscles for small 
but regular per diem wages? Yet such is 
the fact. In most of our large hotels some 
one individual purchases of the proprietors 
the right to move the baggage of the guests ; 
and so much of the transaction being com- 
plete, he introduces into the house his own 
corps of porters, to all of whom he pays the 
usual daily wages of their class elsewhere, 
and the transaction is concluded when the 
liberal fees of our free-and-easy pleasure- 
seekers are transferred, as we understand is 
the invariable case, from the porter’s pock- 
ets to those of the employer, exact account 
being taken and rendered, and the business 
footing up a very handsome yearly return 
to be passed to the credit of the Big Trunk. 





STEP-MOTHERS. 
Br GAIL HAMILTON. 


HE cruel step-mother is the béte noire of 
fairy-land, and is not unknown in real 
life. I have seen step-mothers who, if left 
to my judgment, would have been speedily 
doomed to outer darkness, where are weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
And I have seen step-mothers whose care 
and patience and tenderness and wisdom 
were not to be excelled. Between these two 
extremes comes every grade of goodness and 
badness. 
It is not to be concealed that the relation 
is one of exceeding difficulty. It is,in a 
sense, unnatural. The natural way is for 
husband and wife to see their children grow 
up, to live to a good old age, and to die full 
of years and honors. When the wife dies 
prematurely, the whole current is set back. 
There is confusion, derangement, and almost 
inevitable injury. It is seldom that the re- 
mainder of life is more than a partially suc- 
cessful effort at restoration. No one knows 
better than the conscientious and sagacious 
step-mother howirreparable is the loss which 
the mother and the children have both 
sustained. Whether it is better supplied by 
the assumption on the father’s part of the 
whole responsibility, or by the substitution 
of a foreigner for the lost mother, admits of 
question. When we see a step-mother reck- 
less, cold, and cruel, or even when we see 
one really endeavoring to do her duty by the 
children, yet doing it without heart, without 
warmth, without sympathy, without success 
—priding herself on meeting abundantly all 
their material wants, yet with no loving 
appreciation of their inward nature, and 
never securing their confidence—we are 
ready to condemn the whole relationship. 
When we see a father becoming to his be- 
reaved daughters a very mother for tender- 
ness and watchfulness, a companion and 
confidant in school and social life, their 
most intimate and trusted friend, making 
for them a bright home and a happy life, 
training them up to respectability, useful- 
ness, and grace, keeping the image of their 
mother fresh and her memory green, doing 
her honor as the one woman of his life, and 
avowing, by his daily walk, his belief in 
immortality and his expectation of a glori- 





ous reunion, then we say this is the true 





course, though in some things we see that © 
the home and the daughters show the lack 
of a woman’s tender training and fine touch. 
But another man marries a wife whose great 
heart infolds his children not only from love 
to him, but pity for them. The home which 
was forlorn grows warm and attractive. 


|The children, who were a little wild and 


shabby and inharmonious, are once more 
clothed and in their right mind. Another 
father, who remains true to his last wife, 
presides over a house which daily deterio- 
rates. Irregular meals, improper food, insuf- 
ficient and inappropriate dress, uncared-for 
children straying in the streets, a house wax- 
ing constantly more dreary, comfortless, and 
repulsive—these make even a step-mother 
seem not the most unpromising establish- 
ment in the world. 

Below the ideal marriage between one 
man and one woman growing ever more and 
more into a complete and perfect sympathy, 
and sinking at last into a common grave to 
rise together in newness of life, there are 
many forms of marriage worthy the name. 
But something is gained when we settle 
down into the conviction that marriage is a 
matter between the man and the woman, 
for them to decide, and for nobody else. If 
no man would henceforth ever say that he 
wants to marry in order to provide a mother 
for his children, he would stand better at 
least before the woman-world. His asser- 
tion may be true, but he would much better 
keep it to himself. In the first place, no- 
body believes him. Talk about the chil- 
dren is a ruse which deceives no one but 
himself. It is because he himself wants a 
wife, and not because he is moved with com- 
passion toward his children, that he begins 
to agitate the subject. At any rate, people 
will always think so, and he will only be 
laughed at for his pains. In the second 
place, the alleged fact is no proper motive 
for a marriage. It is an insult to women, 
and implies mean-spiritedness in a man. 
There is no greater nuisance than a hungry 
prowler about society, seeking whom he 
may devour for his cubs. Let him hold up 
his head like a man, and take care of his 
children himself the best way he can; and 
if Providence decrees him to fall in love, 
and he can command a woman’s love in re- 
turn, and make her look kindly on his chil- 
dren for his sake, no one will forbid the 
bans; but to.ask a woman to accept him 
for his children’s sake is asking her to 
cheapen herself indeed. It is difficult 
enough to mother the children when she is 
in love with the father; but to ask her to 
do it without that stimulus and support, to 
take father and children both out of a ge- 
neric compassion, is to invite rejection and 
make pity and respect alike impossible. 

So if a woman marries a man who has 
been already once married, it may be that 
her love for his helpless children impelled 
her, but it is not in good taste to say so. 
Let her say nothing about it. He or she 
who excuses, accuses. A man ought to be 
so in love with a woman and a woman with 
@ man as not to care what people say or 
think of their marriage. They should be so 
satisfied themselves as to be indifferent to 
the satisfaction of indifferent people. A 
man may be weak to fall in love a second 
time, but he is never so weak as when he is 
apologizing for it. A woman may be fool- 
ish to éncumber herself with a bothersome 
man and a family of turbulent children 
when she might live in peace and tranquil- 
lity, but if she keeps her lips sealed, no 
one will ever know whether she is or not. 
Is she annoyed by the common strictures 
passed upon step-mothers? She ought to 
be so good a step-mother as to be able to 
laugh them to scorn, and to find in the cor- 
diality of her step-children a balm for every 
wound. Is she pained by the implication 
of being her husband’s second choice? She 
ought not to have married him without a 
love so deep, a sympathy so comprehensive, 
as to know no past and no future, and her 
satisfaction and enjoyment in him ought to 
be so great as to make every arrow pointless 
and both their hearts invulnerable. People 
will forever talk, but there is a love which 
never heeds it nor ever hears it, and it is the 
only love worth having. The one thing that 
ought never to be apologized for or ex- 
plained is marriage. If it is not sufficient 
unto itself, nothing can make it sufficient. 
The explanation may be eminently virtuous 
and plausible, but who shall explain the ex- 
planation? 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


AYETTES at the furnishing houses are 
made with dainty neatness, yet there is lit- 

tle novelty about them to record. The fancy is 
still to hide plump, dimpled shoulders under high- 
necked dresses with long sleeves, and to make 
very long skirts, measuring a yard from the 
waist down. Baby dresses imported from Paris 
are cut with half-low square necks, and a high 
yoke of lace and embroidery is then added, mak- 





ing the garment do duty both as a high and low 
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dress. Imported christening robes are made of 
linen cambric, ornamented with daintiest nee- 
dle-work wrought on the garment, and finest Va- 
lenciennes. Less expensive robes are of French 
nansook, soft, fine, and of yellow-whiteness, like 
India muslin. The yoke and the broad tablier 
are formed of lengthwise bands of Valenciennes 
between puffs of nansook. The skirt may be 
finished by a deep hem headed by insertion, or 
else a flounce finished with lace. The sash is 
tied on the left side, and is made either of wa- 
tered ribbon or else soft twilled India silk, with 
fringe knotted on the ends, and is always snowy 
white, as every thing baby wears should be. 
Some mothers prefer a muslin sash, with inser- 
tion bands its entire length, and an edging of 
Valenciennes. Ordinary day slips are made with 
plain yokes and full loose breadths not confined 
at the waist by belt or sash. 
Infants’ cloaks are large double capes of repped 
piqué. The upper cape is almost covered with 
embroidery done in ‘‘ baby patterns” of slender 
vines, lilies-of-the-valley, with tiny buds and 
leaflets. For those who use woolen fabrics at 
all seasons of the year there are cloaks of white 
cashmere, lined with thin silk, and handsomely 
embroidered: price from $60 to $85. Cash- 
mere cloaks trimmed with silk bands and fringe 
cost $35 or $40. The cap is of Valenciennes 
lace and appliqué embroidery, made close-fitting, 
with slightly pointed crown in Normandy shape. 
Lace turbans are prepared for baby boys. Shape- 
ly little sacques of zephyr wool, knit in Afghan 
stitch, white, with rose or a sky blue border, are 
used for extra wraps on cool mornings: price 
$1 60 to $2. Larger and thicker sacques, knit 
in shell figures, are $3 25. 


SHORT CLOTHES. 


The first short dresses are also made with 
yokes, to which full breadths are added, making 
waist and skirt in one piece, but a belt .is placed 
underneath, and the muslin is gauged on it in 
two or three rows of gathers. The French 
aprons, which are merely yoke slips without 
belts, are also used as dresses. Gabrielles still 
rival the yoke slip in popularity. There have 
been several attempts at changing the shape of 
this garment, but the simple model at first used 
is invariably returned to as the best. Corded 
piqué and white Irish linen are the fabrics for 
Gabrielles. The trimmings are insertions of 
open-worked English embroidery set in, with the 
goods underneath cut away, and a scant ruffle 
of embroidery of the same design edges the dress. 
The insertion sometimes outlines tabliers on the 
front breadth, passes over the shoulders and down 
the back. On other dresses it is inserted diago- 
nally, or in blocks, or else oval medallions. On 
piqués a kind of piqué braid covers the edge 
where the insertion is joined to the fabric. 

For girls over a year old square-necked sleeve- 
less over-dresses of piqué are worn over Gabri- 
elles; also high-necked princesse over-dresses 
with long sleeves are worn above the plain skirt 
of piqué. The furnishing houses provide for 
every-day wear factory-made blouses of pale buff 
linen cut in Gabrielle shape, and neatly trimmed 
with rows of braid. The price is $1, and the 
garment is large enough for a girl of two years. 
Boys’ blouses are of thicker linen, cut with di- 
agonal front, and belted. Price $2. The wrap 
worn alike by boys and girls of one or two years 
is a walking coat of piqué—a kind of long wrap- 
per dress with large cape. Girls begin at this 
age to wear the regular Normandy cap, with 
its high pointed crown of muslin, plain, puffed, 
or embroidered, over a colored silk lining, and 
trimmed with colored ribbon or black velvet : 
price from $7 to $14. Lovely little sun-hats 
of piqué are made with embroidered crowns but- 
toned on a scalloped brim. These cost only $2, 
and are very easily laundried. Boys wear soft 
straw turbans, shaped precisely like the Rabagas 
hats worn by their mammas, with white royale 
velvet band and facing, and a closely curled os- 
trich tip. 

SAILOR SUITS. 


Sailor toggery is more popular than ever both 
for boys and girls. Girls of three years old and 
upward wear piqué dresses made with a sailor 
blouse and one gored skirt, trimmed with bands, 
collar, cuffs, pockets, and sash of blue Chambéry. 
These cost $6. Pale buff linen sailor dresses, 
with brown, white, or blue accessories, cost $5. 
The navy blue flannel suits for the sea-shore, 
traveling, and for cool mornings in the country, 
are trimmed with white braid, one wide and two 
narrow rows, and cost from $6 upward. Pale 
blue and white cashmere trimmings are also used 
on these dresses. Boys not yet in trowsers wear 
piqué, linen, and flannel suits made with sailor 
blouses and kilt skirts. Price $5 50 for piqué 
dresses slightly braided. 

The sailor jacket of white loosely woven cloth, 
with stripe or polka dot of color, is the favorite 
wrap. It is double-breasted, with revers; the 
back is close-fitting and slashed. ‘The revers 
is faced with black, blue, or brown silk to match 
the figure in the cloth, and the band around the 
sacque is of the same silk. Price $10 for sizes 
large enough for girls from four to seven years 
old. Deep navy blue cloth sacques with white 
piping and silvered buttons are sold for girls from 
nine to fourteen years of age: price $12 50. 


STOCKINGS, SHOES, ETC. 


The skirts of little girls’ dresses are worn 
quite short, just coming below the knee. The 
long stocking is gartered above the knee, and 
the drawers are not visible. The English fancy 
for wearing colored stockings is being adopted 
here for children. During the winter children 
of wealthy people were arrayed in white through- 
out, except the stockings of scarlet or blue me- 
rino. Striped lisle-thread and cotton hosiery 
with wide bands of color around the leg, brown, 


summer dresses. ‘This is in questionable taste, 
but it is the fancy at present. For very small 
children there are buff, pink, blue, and gray kid 
boots, buttoned on the side, and without heels. 
Girls of three years and misses wear black kid 
buttoned boots, Boys also wear striped stock- 
ings and buttoned boots; besides these, the low 
shoes tied across the instep are popular for the 
little fellows. 


SCHOOL-GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


The convenient model prescribed for school- 
girls’ dresses is the box-pleated blouse-waist 
with two skirts, or else the single skirt with a 
loose belted polonaise. ‘The dress skirts of girls 
just in their teens should reach the ankle; youn- 
ger girls are wearing shorter skirts than formerly. 
Flax gray linen suits, cool, and not easily soil- 
ed, are a boon to the school-girl. They should 
be made simply, and may be entirely without 
trimming; at least braiding and embroidery are 
superfluous. On the skirt put one deep kilt 
pleating, or else two gathered straight flounces 
hemmed below, and each headed by a bias band. 
Make the polonaise a loose double-breasted front, 
with adjusted back; hem the edge, or else face 
it ; put two rows of large pearl buttons down the 
front; make square pockets and cuffs, and wear 
with a Russia leather belt. This suit will re- 
quire a white habit shirt beneath, but if the po- 
lonaise is made single-breasted, the skirt may be 
dispensed with. For plain prints, percales, and 
linen lawns, choose those with fine stripes, or else 
small polka dots. Put two straight gathered 
flounces eight or ten inches wide on the skirt; 
make an apron-front over-skirt with long full 
back breadths, and trim with a ruffle, or else 
merely hem; put from three to five box-pleats 
in the back and front of the blouse, and add a 
standing English collar, or else a high fraise. 
The sleeves may be coat-shaped, with a cuff, or 
else a frill falling on the wrist ; if the shirt sleeves 
of last summer are worn, the cuff is turned down- 
ward, and made flaring toward the hand. 
Guipure lace sacques are objects of desire by 
young misses; if simply shaped and tastefully 
made, they serve to make the simplest lawn suit 
look quite dressy. The German imitation gui- 
pure netting, in rose patterns or in stripes, is 
used for this purpose, and the edge or border is 
of real guipure lace. In very simple sailor shape 
and in small sizes these are sold as low as $12. 
For commencement dresses and other gay oc- 
casions young girls wear white Swiss or organdy 
muslin dresses, trimmed with ruffles edged with 
Italian Valenciennes, and brightened up by a 
wide sash of watered ribbon, or grenadine, or of 
twilled silk placed just below the waist, around 
the hips, and knotted loosely low on the left side 
of the back. A pretty model for such a dress 
has four lapping box-pleated flounces on the 
skirt, each flounce being five inches deep, and 
edged with Valenciennes; the simple round 
over-skirt has one flounce, and above it is a row 
of lengthwise bands of insertion, with a box- 
pleat of muslin between; the blouse-waist is 
formed entirely of long bands of insertion, sep- 
arated by a box-pleat; a high Medici fraise 
trims the neck, and a ruffle edges the wrists of 
the coat sleeves. 

The sailor-shaped Rabagas hat of rough-look- 
ing Mackinaw straw, trimmed with a band and 
streamers of black velvet ribbon, is worn by 
young girls. Sometimes white daisies or rose 
clusters are stuck in the hat-band. The hat is 
worn far back on the head, or else on one side 
in a saucy way that is very becoming to fresh, 
piquant faces. The Rubens hat and the Medici, 
with the brim turned up high and closely on both 
sides, are also much affected by jeune demoiselles, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The revival of an old fashion in trimming is 
that of introducing wash nets amidst the pleats 
and rutiles of thin white muslin dresses. This 
net is like that of old Mechlin thread lace, and 
is inserted in wide bands in dress skirts with 
box-pleats of musiin piaced upon it lengthwise. 
The effect is very pretty. 

Very plainly trimmed skirts of black taffeta 
silk are chosen by ladies to wear under inde- 
pendent polonaises of linen, batiste, or summer 
camel’s-hair. The flounces are alike all around 
the skirt, and consist either of two gathered 
flounces ten inches deep, or else one deep kilting 
laid in groups of three pleats in a cluster. 

For vest-front polonaises a different trimming 
is used, as the open front displays the front 
breadth of the dress skirt. Loose puffs or wide 
bias bands, or else double box-pleats, or perhaps 
kilt pleating, extend from belt to toe on three 
front breadths, while two deep flounces are in 
the back. These vest polonaises are deeply point- 
ed on each side, and are caught up in a puff be- 
hind by large bows. Black silk siiits have jet 
fringe on the basque and upper skirt, or else 
on the vest-polonaise, and elaborate irregular 
flounces on the lower skirt. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; and Lorp & Tartor. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. JaMEs GorDON BENNETT has been sued 
in Paris. Some time ago the Herald noticed, in 
terms not positively delightful, the suit brought 
by the Vicomte de Brimont nst Mr. PENNI- 
MAN, of this city, for the continuance of an an- 
nual allowance which the vicomte stipulated he 
should receive from Mr. PENNIMAN at the time 
he, DE Briwont, married in Paris Miss PENNI- 
MAN. The lady died a few years after the mar- 
riage, and Mr. PENNIMAN, who, it is rumored, 
was displeased with the course pursued by his 
son-in-law, refused, after the death of the daugh- 
ter, to pay any — more to the widower. 
There took place in Paris a suit, which M. Dg 
BRIMONT gained; but meanwhile Mr. PENNIMAN 





black, blue, or scarlet, are now worn with white 


here, and decided against Dz Brrwont. The 
Herald’s criticism has raised the ire of the noble 
De B., who has instituted a suit inst Mr. 
BENNETT, now in Paris, and laid his damages at 
the sum of 100,000 francs. Mr. BENNETT pro- 
ses to defend to the last this attempt at ex- 
rtion. He doesn’t exactly see how he can be 
rosecuted in Paris for articles published in 
ew York. 

—tTruly ‘“‘ man heapeth up riches, but can not 
tell who shall gather them.” A fresh instance 
of the truthfulness of the aphorism has recent- 
ly occurred in Philadelphia. Some two years 

Mr. WiLu14M P. WILsTacu, an opulent gen- 
eman of Philadelphia, died, leaving about 
$1,100,000. By the terms of his will half this 
sum went to his wife, and half to his daughter, 
then a minor, who was to come into possession 
on attaining the age of twenty-one, which would 
be on March 21, 1874. In case of death prior 
thereto her share was to go to certain public in- 
stitutions of Philadelphia. A few days since 
Miss Wristacu died, and so the half million be- 
queathed to her will go to the charities desig- 
nated in her father’s will. 

—TAavcunitTz, the eminent publisher, of Leip- 
sic, has given a copy of each of his publications 
to the Free Library of Chicago. Several Amer- 
ican publishers, of various degrees of ‘ emi- 
nence,”” have done the same thing, though it 
hasn’t been much exploited in the newspapers. 
—M. Casimir PERIER, the new French Minis- 
ter of the Interior, is the son of the celebrated 
minister whom THIERSs supported in the days 
of Louis PHILIPPE, and in his diplomatic career 
at various European courts he has earned high 
reputation for liberality and ability. 
—Mr. Joun WILsonN is a gentleman whose 
name is just now in the types of all the Paris 
pa for having given to the Museum of the 
ouvre a painting by ConsTaBLE, taken from 
his private gallery, as well as the ‘‘ Bay of Wey- 
mouth,’’ which he recently purchased for 56,600 
francs. On the same day M. De Reiset had 
bought for the Louvre the ‘Cottage’’ of Con- 
STABLE for 24,500 francs. Gentlemen of wealth 
hereabouts have here instances which they may 
emulate by presenting to our Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art paintings worthy of being exhib- 
ited in what is to become our “‘ Museum of the 
Louvre.” 
—Speaking of the habits of men who are most 
prominent in the financial circles of New York, 
“Burleigh,” the New York correspondent of 
the Boston Journal, says: ‘‘ Thesons of WILLIAM 
B. Astor walk down regularly every day from 
the Prince Street office to Wall Street. atches 
can almost be set by theircoming. Standing on 
the corner of Wall Street between nine and ten, 
the heavy merchants, brokers of a quarter of a 
century’s standing, bank presidents, and officials 
who have fame, can be seen turning into the 
street and going into their offices before busi- 
ness begins. The Manhattan Bank is one of the 
heaviest banks of the city. Mr. Morrison, the 
President, is a Scotchman and a devout Presby- 
terian. He worked his way up from a boy in the 
office to his high position. He turns the corner 
of Wall Street every morning about nine. He 
comes on foot, and does not leave his position 
till the bank closes. No cashier speculates with 
the funds of his bank.” 

—Father Becxx, the General of the Order of 
the Jesuits, is described as a short, narrow- 
shouldered man of seventy, with a tranquil coun- 
tenance, “‘ whose life seems to concentrate it- 
self in his expressive gray eyes, shaded by long 
black lashes, and always bent to the ground ex- 
cept when he is apm — is head is 
long and narrow, and its baldness is concealed 
by a black skull-cap; his brown hair, inter- 
spersed here and there with a thread of silver, 
is brushed back from-.his temples behind his 
ears, and a sharp, prominent nose and thin, 
bloodless lips complete this very characteristic 
countenance. He speaks French and German 
with equal purity. 

—BayakD TaYtor writes from Vienna that 
although American industry is not yet repre- 
sented at the Exhibition, our people are, and 
by gentlemen concerning whose character there 
are and can be no reproachful rumors in Vienna. 

—The Marquis of Lorne and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury have been corresponding on the 
subject of small livings in the Church of En- 

land. The marquis suggests that a fund might 

e formed large enough to make it certain that 
the incumbent of every living should have, at 
the least, two hundred pounds a year. Toward 
the establishment of such a fund Princess Lovu- 
IsE and himself are anxious to render aid, and 
the Archbishop is quite agreeable—of course. 

—Rev. Newman HAtt will revisit this coun- 
try in August next and lecture in various cit- 
ies, provided he can obtain the assent of his 
—- which is not likely to be with- 

eld. 

—The only instance in ecclesiastical history 
where a father and a son are both bishops is 
that of Bishop SamueL REINKE, of the Mora- 
vian Church, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and 
his son, Bishop AMaDEvsS REINEE, of this city, 
also of the Moravian Church. 

—So successful was the play of David Garrick, 
with Mr. SOTHERN in the title rdle, at Wallack’s 
Theatre during the past few weeks, that Mr. 
WALLAOCK has paid to Mrs. ROBERTSON, widow 
of the author, $1450 as copyright for its use! 

—Mr. SMALLEY, the London agent of the Trib- 
une, gives in a recent letter to that journal some 
interesting reminiscences of the late Joun Srv- 
ART Miu. ‘As a talker,’ says Mr. 8., ‘he had 
a manner ofhisown. Talker, in common dinner- 
table sense, he was not. He seldom told a story 
for the sake of a it, nor kept a store of 
frivolous anecdotes to be produced for the mere 
amusement of listeners. Nor would he talk to 
every body. On subjects that interested him and 
with the people of the right sort he would pour 
out in easy profusion his stores of information. 
Among all the men whom I have met in England 
I remember but two who were in any degree 
comparable to him in the variety and fluent ac- 
curacy of his knowledge. These two were men 
extremely unlike him and unlike each other— 
Mr. CARLYLE and Mr. GuapsTong. But they 
had this quality in common. He would meet 
men on their own ground if they were worth 
meeting, and they generally found him stronger 
than they were themselves in their own specialty. 
The play of his mind was not less remarkable 
than the fullness of it. He liked radical houses, 
naturally enough, and he could be seen at his 
best at Mr. TayLor’s or Sir CHARLES DILKE’s.”’ 

—Mr. James W. WaLLack, who died a few 





had come to New York, the suit was revived 





only a dramatic artist of exceptional ability, but 


a most estimable gentleman in private life. 
the stage, he was notably a diffident and modest 
man. is tastes were all refined, and his habit 
of life, when not professionally engaged, whether 
in summer or winter, was to go straightway to 
his fine cottage and farm of sixty acres situated 
in the most beautiful portion of Long Branch. 
A more domestic man could scarcely be imag- 
ined. It was difficult to entice him from his 
home, where he was always so kind, so good, 
so charming. His funeral at the Church of the 
Transfiguration on the 27th ult. was attended by 
a large concourse of friends and admirers, who 
thus attested their respect for his memory. 
—JOAQUIN MILLER communicated to Janne 
REDPATH that he proposed soon to enter into 
bonds hymeneal with an English lady of fortune, 
the only daughter of Sir T. D. Harpy, of Lon- 
don. She should be a hardy woman, indeed, to 
wed that gifted and peculiar son of the Sierras— 
that “child of nature whose home was with the 
setting sun.”’ 

—The anniversary of RaPHAEL’s birth was re- 
cently celebrated in his native town, Urbino, 
Italy. One Morris Moore contributed a large 
sum for the purchase of RAPHAEL’s house, and 
was thereupon given the right to occupy one of 
its rooms whenever he should visit the town. 
Mr. M. Moore is an eccentric Englishman—very. 
—General CANBY was 80 charitable a man that 
he died poor, leaving his widow with nothin 
but a pension of thirty dollars a month. Mr. J. 
B. MONTGOMERY, & contractor on the Northern 
Pacific Railway, learning this fact, collected from 
citizens of Portland in three hours $5400 in gold, 
and presented it to Mrs. CANBY. 

—The Jubilee Singers, who recently had such 
a success in this city, appeared before the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyle and a beep ya pri- 
vate company, which was honored by the pres- 
ence of the Queen, who dropped in during the 
concert and expressed her gratification. 

—Miss HARRIET FENIMORE Cooper, a daugh- 
ter of the eminent novelist, is writing a history 
of the Oneida Indians. This tribe has nearly died 
out. The few that remain are peaceable, intel- 
ligent, well-to-do farmers and laborers, and good 
citizens. It is a curious fact about Indians— 
they have an aversion to becoming mechanics. 
They are cunning at every thing else but that. 

—The “ whirligig of time’’ has brought about 
another curious result in Cincinnati. Quite re- 
cently the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER went to 
Cincinnati to install his nephew, Rev. GzoreE 
B. BEECHER, as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in that city. It was in that church, in 
1834, where charges of heterodoxy were pre- 
ferred against Dr. Lyman BEECHER, then presi- 
dent of Lane Seminary, and applying for admis- 
sion to the Cincinnati Presbytery. The trial on 
those charges came off in 1835. They were not 
sustained. An appeal to the Synod had a simi- 
lar result. Dr. WiLson, pastor of the First 
Church from 1808 to 1846, began this zealous 
warfare on Dr. BEECHER, continued it, and when 
beaten in the Synod, carried the matter to the 
General Assembly. The animus of the trouble 
‘was in a sermon Dr. BEECHER had delivered at 
the East, and which had subsequently been pub- 
lished ina pamphlet. Despite that sermon, with 
its alleged ‘false doctrine,” Dr. BrEzEcHER had 
been admitted to the Presbytery. In May, 1836, 
Dr. WiLson brought the case before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but found it weak, and was per- 
mitted to drop it. By church discipline, having 
failed to prove his charges, he was liable to the 
same treatment Dr. BEECHER would have re- 
ceived had he been convicted. In 1837 or 1838 
GEorGE, a son of Dr. LyMan BEECHER, and 
father of the pastor lately installed, was ex- 
amined for ordination by the Cincinnati Pres- 
bytery. Dr. WiLson did not like his theology, 
and made a fight against him, but he was or- 
dained. The Second Church, formed from the 
First, received Dr. LyMaN BEECHER as pastor, 
Dr. Witson giving it most hearty opposition. 
Rev. GeorGce B. BEECHER a few months ago re- 
ceived a call as the fifth pastor after Rev. Dr. 
Wi1s0n, who died in 1846. He was a Congrega- 
tionalist, but was received without a dissenting 
vote into the Cincinnati Presbytery. 

—WILLIAM PHILLIPS, who died in April last 
in Santa Cruz, was a descendant of one of the 
oldest, wealthiest, and most distinguished fami- 
lies of Boston. He was a grandson of WILLIAM 
Pures, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose father, JONATHAN PHILLIPS, 
bequeathed, in 1849, $20,000 to be expended in 
forming and maintaining a public library in the 
city of Boston; also $20,000 as a trust fund, the 
income of which was to have been expended in 
adorning and embellishing the streets and pub- 
lic places in said city. He was one of the largest 
contributors in Boston in aid of the arctic ex- 
pedition fitted out at this port, and he contrib- 
uted $10,000 toward the erection of the Music- 
Hall. He was the oldest living descendant of 
the Rev. GzorGE PHILLIPs, of Watertown, the 
first of the name in America, who came to New 
England with Governor WINTHROP in the Ara- 
bella in June, 1630. Mr. Wi1LL1aAM PHILLIPs left 
a fortune estimated at about two millions of dol- 
lars. After paying bequests to the amount of 
about $100,000. the income of the whole estate 
is left to Mr. Jonn C. Puriuirs (of the tirm of 
Mackay & PuHiuuips, 130 Water Street, New 
York), a cousin of the deceased. Mr. J.C. PHIL- 
Lips was educated at Harvard College, and grad- 
uated in 1858, 

—Earl RussELu’s new book, Essays on the Rise 
and Progress of the Christian Keligion in the West 
of Europe, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End 
of the Council of Trent, contains the following 
sentence at the close of the preface: ‘‘ To Chris- 
tianity for their religion, to liberty for their po- 
litical institutions, the nations of the world must 
look, abjuring superstition, persecution, intol- 
erance, in their religion; injustice, inequality, 
despotism, in their political institutions.” 

—Mr. Henry G. MarQuanD, an intelligent 
and opulent, and, what is more, a very esti- 
mable gentleman, of this city, has erected for 
himself at Newport a cottage, or edifice rather, 
at a cost of $100,000, from the piazzas of which 
he proposes to get the interest of his money by 
inhaling the pure sea-breezes that come special- 
ly wafted to Newport to invigorate the wealthy 
and the wise who there do dwell. 

—Mr. FREDERICK LockyEnr, of London, is the 
author of this little verse, which contains a deal 
of truth: 


“They eat and drink, and scheme and plod, 
And go to church on Sunday; 


Off 





days since while on his way homeward, was not 


And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy.” 








[JunE 21, 1873. 





































































CuiLp’s Kyirrep aNp CROCHET 
Br. 





EMBROIDERED MUSLIN 
SACQUE, 


attern and description see 
igs. 18-20. 


Child’s Knitted and Crochet 
Bib. 


For 
Supplement, No. VL, 


Tuts bib is worked with fine knitting 
cotton and fine steel needles, in the form 
of a square, from the outer edge toward 
the saiddle, and is edged with crochet 
points. ‘The three upper corners are 
folded down in revers, ‘The neck bind- 
ing is crocheted in connection with the 
bib. Cast on 116 st. 
(stitch) on the first 
needle, 100 st. each 
on the second and 
third needles, and 
again 116 st. on the 
fourth needle. Knit, 
going back and forth, 
20 rounds, so that on 
both sides of the work 
always alternately 5 
rounds appear all knit 
plain, and 5 rounds 
all purled. In the first 
round always work off 
together the last 2 st. 
of the first, second, 
and third needles with 
the first st. of the next 
needle, thus always 3 
st. together ; this nar- 
rowing is repeated in 
every second follow- 
ing round, and the st. 
formed of the narrow- 
ing should always 
form the middle st. 
of every following nar- 
rowing. ‘Then work 10 rounds in the same manner, but in the 
first of these 10 rounds cast off the first and the last 66 st.; after 
casting off the first 66 
st., knit off together the 
next 2 st., and narrow 
in a similar manner at 
the beginning of each of 
the following 9 rounds. 
After casting off the last 
66 st. of the first round 
the working thread must, 
of course, be laid on 
anew for the second 
round. After finishing 
the tenth round, cast on 
70 st. in connection with 
this round, and gather 
these st. in two equal 
halves on the next two 
needles, so that each of the four needles closed in a ring contains 
the same number of stitches. Knit 60 rounds more, always going 
for ward, in precisely the same manner as before, first going back on 
the foundation st., and narrowing in the middle as on the other cor- 
ners of the square. Cast 
off the remaining 8 st. 
together in 1 sl., and then 
fasten the working thread 
carefully. Border the bib 
with a round of points, 
crocheting always alter- 
nately 1 single crochet on 
the outer edge, 1 point 
(consisting of 4 chain 
stitches and 1 single cro- 
chet on the second, 1 
double crochet on the 
first of these), and with 
the latter pass over a cor- 
responding interval. _Fi- 
nally, turn down the up- 
per and the two side cor- 





EMBROIDERED Pique Bis. 


For pattern and description a 
Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 22. 


Fig. 5.—Founpation Figure FoR 
Arouan, Fic. 1, Pace 389.—Fuit Size. 


Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Crocnetr Bann. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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—Secrion oF Crocuret Banp, 
Fic. 1.—Furrn Size. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Cuitp From 4 To 6 YEARS 


OLD.—Front.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 393. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL, Figs. 43-48, 


ners of the bib on the outside in revers, 
and fasten each corner with a button. Set 
on the bows of blue silk ribbon as shown 
by the illustration. 


Infant’s Crochet and Knitted 
ands, Figs, 1-3. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Crocuret Bann. This 
band is worked with coarse knitting cotton 
crosswise, in rounds going back and forth. 
Begin the band at the straight end with a 
foundation of 37 ch. (chain stitch); pass 
over the last 7 of these, and going back on 
the remaining ch., work the Ist round.— 
Always alternately 2 se. (single crochet) 


Inrant’s Basket STAND. 


For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, 
No. XXV III., Figs. 92-98. 


Borper in Satin Stitch Empromwery For Furniture, TABLE-COvERS, ETC. 








Fig. 1.—Bortte Mat.—Satin StritcH anp POINT 
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Diaity anp Crocuet Gimp Bis, 
For description see Supplement. 





Dirty Sacqur, wITH 
NEEDLE-woRK RourFFLes. 


For pattern see description 
in Supplemeni. 


on the next 2 st. (stitch), 2 ch., with these 
pass over 2 st.; at the end of the round 
work 2 sc. on the last 2 st. Then work 
7 ch., and t. (turn the work). 2d round. 
—-Fasten to the last st. of the preceding 
round (to do this drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the needle in the st. to which 
the fastening is to be done, and draw 
through the dropped st.), 30 ch., fasten to 
the first st. of the pre- 
ceding round; then 7 
ch.,t. 3d round.—2 se. 
on the next 2 st. in the 
first round, thus sur- 
rounding the ch. in 
the preceding round, 
then always alternate- 
ly 2 se. on.the follow- 
ing 2 foundation st. 
(thus surrounding the 
st. of the second and 
first rounds below), 2 
ch., with these pass 
over 2st. At the end 
of the round work 2 
se, on the last 2 st. of 
the first round; then 
7ch.,t. Repeat these 
last two rounds until 
the band is of the req- 
uisite length, but al- 
ways transpose the 
long st. surrounding 2 
rounds, as shown by 
Fig. 2, which gives a 
full-sized section of the 
crochet-work. In the 
last 10 rounds work 
the band in a point, fastening, in each ch. round, to the second st. 
and the st. before the last of the preceding round, instead of to the 
first and last st., and in each 
following round pass over 
2 st. at the beginning and 
end. Finally, border the 
band on the outer edge, ex- 
cepting the straight end, 
with two crochet rounds 
as follows : 1st round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc., with 
which fasten together the 
next 2 projecting ch. loops, 
2 ch.; on the sloping sides 
of the pointed end always 
work 1 sc. on 1 ch. loop. 
2d round.—Always 2 sc. on 
the ch. between the sc. of 
the preceding round, after 
every 2 sc. 1 picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. and I sc. on the last se. 
a linen tape as shown by Fig. 1. 
Fig. 3.—Kuitrep anp Crocuet Banp. 
crosswise with medium-sized 
knitting cotton. Make a 





QuiLteD Mustin Bin. 


For pattern and seen « - 
Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 2 


Russe Emprorprery.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Knitrep anp Crocuetr 
Banp. 


At the point of the band fasten 
This band is also worked 
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3k. 2d round.—1 k., four 
times alternately 3 p., 3k. ; 
2 p., 1k., 2 p., four times 
alternately 3 k., 3 p.; final- 
ly, 1k. 3d round.—2 p., 
eight times alternately 3 k., 
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four times alternately 3 k., 3 p.; final- " , wide, and to this piece transfer the de 
ly, 3k. 5th round.—1 k., four times sign, observing Figs. 1 and 2; the latter 
alternately 3 p., 3 k.; 5 p., four times : shows a full-sized section of the embroid- 
alternately 3 k., 3 p.; finally, 1k. 6th NH ery. Having run the outlines of the de- 
round.—2 p., eight times alternately 3 ATA L sign figures with the working thread, work 
k., 3p.; then3 k., 2p. Continue the \ N the button-hole stitch bars between tlie 


work in this manner, observing Fig. 3; 
the design forms ribs, slanting on the 
sides and coming together in a point in 
the middle, as shown by the illustration. 
In the last 23 rounds work the band in 
a point, narrowing 1 st. each at the be- 


outlines, always carrying the thread along 
the outlines from one bar to the next, and 
then also button-hole stitch the outlines 
of the design figures. Cut away the ma- 
\ terial underneath the button-hole stitch 
NV \ W7N bars. Furnish the completed embroidery 


























ginning and end of these rounds. To \ } Vii strip on the sides with button-hole stitch 
do this knit off together the last 2 st. of . ie : \ ; points, and on the ends with small but- 
each round, and draw the first st. of Y ANY y \ yy tons and button-hole stitch loops. 
each round over the next st. Finally, M\ \ ; 
surround the band with two rounds of X \ Java Canvas and Point Russe 
ch. scallops (always 1 se. and 5 ch.), as . { Afghan, Figs. 1--5. 
4 shown by the illustration, and fasten 9 \ Tue foundation of this afghan, of which 
q vapes on the point for tying. 3 ) iY AY Fig. 1 shows a section reduced in size, is 
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GENTLEMAN’s SHIRT. GENTLEMAN'S SHIRT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXVII., Figs. 86-91. For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Sora-PILtow witH 
VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—Srcrion OF VENETIAN [See Fig. 2 


EMBROIDERY FOR SoFra-PILLow, 
Fie. 1.—Fuit Size. 


Fig. 3.—INSERTION IN WHITE 
Emproiwrery.—[See Fig. 1, 
Page 393. ] 


Sofa-Pillow with Venetian 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turs sofa-pillow is covered with 
red faille, which is plain in the 
middle, nine inches and a quar- 
ter long, and puffed at each end. 
The middle is also covered with 
a piece of gray linen, which is 
ornamented in open-work, called 
Venetian embroidery, with gray 
cotton, and arranged to be but- 
toned at the ends; it may thus 
be readily removed and washed 


of Java canvas. ‘The embroid- 
ery is worked in point Russe 
with the coarsest knitting cotton 
(Estremadura); the fringe is 
plaited and knotted of the pro- 
jecting threads of the 
canvas. In selecting 
the canvas (which may 
be obtained of various 
widths) the requisite 
number of stitches for 
the design, and also 
for the width of the 


7 when soiled. For each of the Strx Lampe-Suipe ig, 1.—Emprorerep Stanp fringe, must be caleu- 

4 puffs at the end of the sofa-pil- wrrm Porsr Russe FOR ‘THERMOMETER, lated exactly, The 

a low cut a strip of faille forty-eight EMBRotpery. [See Fig. 2. embroidery is worked 
ES inches long and five inches and xo, pattern, de- For description see Suppl. as shown by the illus- 
$ aay 


three-quarters wide, and line it sign, and de- 
with white net. Having joined scription see 


Supplement. 
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circumfer- 
ence of the 
sofa-pillow; ar- 
range the other 

edge in close pleats 
also, in the opposite 

direction. Cover the 
seam of the puff with a 
box-pleated ruffle of the ma- 


to the em- 
broidery at 
each side of the 
afghan; of the 

pee pore eS ‘ AAS \ \ . \N lengthwise threads 
, RA NX Av” form the fringe, ob- 
= 3 serving Fig. 1. To do 

this arrange in the hollow 
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: YYy A between two points yper 
" terial an inch wide (see Fig. 1). Y Yi # WY part of six daa godine $4 a 
a For the embroidered cover of the UM zt ¥ Russian braid, and fasten together 
sofa-pillow cut of fine gray linen one Y A Y the threads of every seven such 
: piece nine inches and a quarter long GY, g Yyy pha eeaeened ate as ces ne SSSI braids close underneath the braiding in 
i and thirteen inches and three-quarters 4 PTY VV VW WI-W SS a fringe tassel, tying them tight with a 


thread. At the extremity of each point 
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knot eighteen double threads together in a tassel. | to Mr. Goffe in search of funds wherewith to | the holidays, but would go back to school in a | postor, were that still possible. He would so 
If less elaborate embroidery is desi the dia- equip her girl p for her new associations. | fortnight. Minnie Lovel, the daughter, had a | much have preferred that she should not exist at 

i may be omitted, and only the e was to go as ly Anna Lovel to stay with | governess. The rectory, for a parsonage, was a | all! He did not care for her beauty. He did 
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Border in Satin Stitch Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 388. 
Taw border is suitable for 


mond 
border finished by the pointed strip worked all 
afghan. 
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LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
NEW FRIENDS. 


Tue introduction to Yoxham followed quickly 
upon the Karl’s visit to Wyndham Street. There 
was @ great consultation at the rectory before a 
decision could be made as to the manner in which 
the invitation should be given. The Earl thought 
that it should be sent tothe mother. The rector 
combated this view very strongly, still hoping that 
though he might be driven to call the girl Lady 
Anna, he might postpone the necessity of ac- 
knowledging the countess-ship of the mother till 
the marriage should be an accomplished fact. 
Mrs. Lovel thought that if the girl were Lady 
Anna, then the mother must be the Countess 
Lovel, and that it would be as well to be hung 
for a sheep as alamb. But the wisdom of Aunt 
Julia sided with her brother, though she did not 
share her brother's feelings of animosity to the 
two women. ‘‘ It is understood that the girl is 
to be invited, and not the mother,” said Miss 
Lovel ; ‘‘ and as it is quite possible that the thing 
should fail—in which case the lawsuit might pos- 
sibly go on—the less we acknowledge the better.” 
The Earl declared that the lawsuit couldn’t go 
on; that he would not carry iton. ‘My dear 
Frederic, you are not the only person concerned. 
The lady in Italy, who still calls herself Countess 
Lovel, may renew the suit on her own behalf as 
soon as you have abandoned it. Should she suc- 
ceed, you would have to make what best com- 
promise you could with her respecting the proper- 
ty. That is the way I understand it.” This expo- 
sition of the case by Miss Lovel was so clear that 
it carried the day, and accordingly a letter was 
written by Mrs. Lovel, addressed to Lady Anna 
Lovel, asking her to come and spend a few days 
at Yoxham. She could bring her maid with her 
or not as she liked ; but she could have the serv- 
ice of Mrs. Lovel’s lady’s-maid if she chose to 
come unattended. The letter sounded cold when 
it was read, but the writer signed herself, ‘*‘ Yours 
affectionately, Jane Lovel.” It was addressed 
to ** The Lady Anna Lovel, to the care of Messrs. 
Goffe and Goffe, solicitors, Raymond’s Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn.” 

Lady Anna was allowed to read it first; but 
she read it in the presence of her mother, to 
whom she handed it at once, as a matter of 
course. A black frown came across the Count- 
ess’s brow, and a look of displeasure, almost of 
anger, rested on her countenance. ‘‘Isit wrong, 
mamma?” asked the girl. 

**It is a part of the whole; but, my dear, it 
shall not signify. Conquerors can not be con- 
querors all at once, nor can the vanquished be 
expected to submit themselves with a grace. 
But it will come. And though they should ig- 
nore me utterly, that will be as nothing. I have 
not clung to this for years past to win their loves,” 

**T will not go, mamma, if they are unkind to 

ou. ” 
me You must go, my dear. It is only that they 
are weak enough to think that they can acknowl- 
edge you, and yet continue to deny to me my 
rights. But it matters nothing. Of course you 
shall go—and you shall go as the daughter of the 
Countess Lovel.” 

That mention of the lady’s-maid had been un- 
fortunate. Mrs. Lovel had simply desired to 
make it easy for the young lady to come without 
a servant to wait upon her, and had treated her 
husband's far-away cousin as elder ladies often do 
treat those who are younger when the question 
of the maid may become a difficulty. But the 
Countess, who would hardly herself have thought 
of it, now declared that her girl should go at- 
tended as her rank demanded. Lady Anna, 


therefore, under her mother’s dictation, wrote 


the following reply : 


“ Wrnpmam Street, August 3, 183-. 
“Dear Mas. Lovet,—I shall be happy to accept your 
kind invitation to Yoxham, but can herd do 80 be- 
fore the 10th. On that day I will leave 


York inside the mail-coach. Perhaps you can be kind 
enough to have me met where the coach stops. As 


‘ou are 80 good as to say you can take her in, I will 
ring Sn maid. 
= Anna Lov...” 


ours affectionately, 

**But, mamma, I don’t want a maid,” said 
the girl, who had never been waited on in her 
life, and who had more often than not made her 
mother’s bed and her own till they had come up 
to London. 

** Nevertheless you shall take one. You have 
to make other changes besides that; and the 
sooner that you begin to make them, the easier 
they will be to you.” 

Then at once the Countess made a pilgrimage 


mdon for 





Mrs. Lovel and Miss Lovel and the little Lov- 
els, And she was to go as one who was to be 
the chosen bride of Earl Lovel. Of course she 
must be duly caparisoned. Mr. Goffe made dif- 
ficulties, as lawyers always do, but the needful 


money was at last forth-coming. tations 
had been made in high legal quarters—to the 
custodians for the moment of the which 


was to go to the established heir of the late Earl. 
They had been made conjointly by Goffe and 
Goffe, and Norton and Flick, and the money 
was forth-coming. Mr. Goffe suggested that a 
great deal could not be wanted all at once for 
the young lady’s dress. The Countess smiled as 
she answered: ‘‘ You hardly know, Mr. Goffe, 
the straits to which we have been reduced. If 
I tell you that this dress which I have on is the 
only one in which I can fitly appear even in your 
chambers, perhaps you will think that I demean 
myself.” Mr. Goffe was touched, and signed a 
sufficient check. They were going to succeed, 
and then every thing would be easy. Even if 
they did not succeed, he could get it passed in 
the accounts—and if not that—well, he had run 
greater risks than this for clients whose causes 
were of much less interest than this of the Count- 
ess and her daughter. 

The Countess had mentioned her own gown, 
and had spoken strict truth in what she had said 
of it, but not a shilling of Mr. Goffe’s money went 
to the establishment of a wardrobe for herself. 
That her daughter should go down to Yoxham 
Rectory in a manner befitting the daughter of 
Earl Lovel was at this moment her chief object. 
Things were purchased by which the poor girl, 
unaccustomed to such finery, was astounded and 
almost stupefied. Two needle-women were taken 
in at the lodgings in Wyndham Street; parcels 
from Swan and Edgar’s—Marshall and Snellgrove 
were not then, or at least had not loomed to the 
grandeur of an entire block of houses—addressed 
to Lady Anna Lovel were frequent at the door, 
pede to the disgust of the shop-men, who 
did not like to send goods to Lady Anna Lovel 
in Wyndham Street. But ready money was paid, 
and the parcels came home. Lady Anna, poor 
girl, was dismayed much by the parcels, but she 
was at her wits’ end when the lady’s-maid came 
—a young lady, herself so sweetly attired that 
Lady Anna would ‘have envied her in the old 
Cumberland days. ‘I shall not know what to 
say to her, mamma,” said Lady Anna. 

** Tt will all come in two days if you will only 


be equal to the occasion,” said the Countess, who 


in providing her child with this expensive ad- 
junct had made some calculation that the more 
her daughter was made to feel the luxuries of 
aristocratic life, the less prone would she be 
to adapt herself to the roughnesses of Daniel 
Thwaite, the tailor’s. 

The Countess put her daughter into the mail- 


coach, and gave her much advice, ‘‘Hold 
- your head when you are with them. That is 
all that you have to do, them all, your 


Among 

blood will be the best.” This theory of blood 
was one of which Lady Anna had never been 
able even to realize the meaning. ‘And remem- 
ber this, too, that you are in truth the most 
wealthy. It is they that should honor you. Of 
course you will be courteous and gentle with 
them. It is your nature. But do not for a mo- 
ment allow yourself to be conscious that you are 
their inferior.” Lady Anna—who could think 
but little of her birth—to whom it had been 
throughout her life a thing plaguesome rather 
than profitable, could remember only what she 
had been in Cumberland, and her binding ob- 
ligation to the tailor’s son. She could remember 
but that and the unutterable sweetness of the 
young man who had once appeared+before her— 
to whom she knew that she must be inferior. 
‘*Hold up your head among them, and claim 
your own always,” said the Countess. 

The rectory carriage was waiting for her at 
the inn yard in York, and in it was Miss Lovel. 
When the hour had come it was thought better 
that the wise woman of the family should go than 
any other. For the ladies of Yoxham were quite 
as anxious as to the Lady Anna as was she in 
respect of them. What sort of a girl was this 
that they were to welcome among them as the 
Lady Anna—who had lived all her life with tai- 
lors, and with a mother of whom up to quite a 
late date they had thought all manner of evil? 
The young lord had reported well of her, saying 
that she was not only beautiful, but feminine, of 
soft, modest manners, and in all respects like a 
lady. The Earl, however, was but a young man, 
likely to be taken by mere beauty, and it might 
be that the girl had been clever enough to hood- 
wink him. So much evil had been believed that 
a report stating that all was good could not be 
accepted at once as true. Miss Lovel would be 
sure to find out, even in the space of an hour’s 
drive, and Miss Lovel went to meet her. She 
did not leave the carriage, but sent the footman 
to help Lady Anna Lovel from the coach. ‘*My 
dear,” said Miss Lovel, ‘‘I am very glad to see 
you. Qh, you have brought a maid! We didn’t 
think you would. There is a seat behind which 
she can occupy.” 

‘*Mamma thought it best. I hope it is not 
wrong, Mrs. Lovel.” 

**T ought to have introduced myself. I am 
Miss Lovel, and the rector of Yoxham is my 
brother. It does not signify about the maid in 
the least. We can do very well with her. I 
suppose she has been with you a long time?” 

**No, indeed: she only came the day before 
yesterday.” And so Miss Lovel learned the 
whole story of the lady’s-maid. 

Lady Anna said very little, but Miss Lovel ex- 
plained a good many things during the journey. 
The young lord was not at Yoxham. He was 
with a friend in Scotland, but would be home 
about the 20th. ‘The two boys were at home for 





tolerably large house, and convenient. It had 
been Lord Lovel’s early home, but at present he 
was not much there. ‘‘ He thinks it right to go 
to Lovel Grange during a part of the autumn. 
I suppose you have seen Lovel Grange ?” 

’ Never.” 

Pg indeed. But you lived near it, did you 
not ?” 

** No, not near—about fifteen miles, I think. I 
was born there, but have never been there since 
I was a baby.” 

‘*Oh! you were born there. Of course you 
know that it is Lord Lovel’s seat now. I do not 
know that he likes it, though the scenery is mag- 
nificent. But a landlord has to live, at least for 
some period of the year, upon his property. You 


saw my nephew ?” 
**Yes; he came to us once.” 
**T hope you liked him. We think him very 


nice, But then he is almost the same as a son 
here. Do you care about visiting the poor?” 

‘*T have never tried,” said Lady Anna. 

**Qh dear!” 

‘* We have been so poor ourselves—we were just 
one of them.” Then Miss Lovel perceived that 
she had made a mistake. But she was generous 
enough to recognize the unaffected simplicity of 
the girl, and almost began to think well of her. 

‘*T hope you will come round the parish with 
us. We shall be very glad. Yoxham is a large 
parish, with scattered hamlets, and there is plen- 
ty todo. The manufactories are creeping up to 
us, and we have already a large mill at Yoxham 


Lock. My brother has to keep two curates now. | 


Here we are, my dear, and I hope we shall be 
able to make you happy.” 

Mrs. Lovel did not like the maid, and Mr. 
Lovel did not like it at all. ‘‘ And yet we heard 
when we were up in town that they literally had 
not any thing to live on,” said the parson. ‘‘I 
hope that, after all, we may not be making fools 
of ourselves.” But there was no help for it, and 
the maid was of course taken in. 

The children had beén instructed to call their 
cousin Lady Anna—unless they heard their moth- 
er drop the title, and then they were to drop it 
also. They were not so young but what they 
had all heard the indiscreet vigor with which 
their father had ridiculed the claim to the title, 
and had been something at a loss to know whence 
the change had come. ‘‘ Perhaps they are as 
they call themselves,” the rector had said, ‘‘ and, 
if so, Heaven forbid that we should not give them 
their due.” After this the three young ones, dis- 
cussing the matter among themselves, had made 
up their minds that Lady Anna was no cousin of 
theirs, but ‘‘a humbug.” When, however, they 
saw her their hearts relented, and the girl became 
soft, and the boys became civil. ‘‘ Papa,” said 
Minnie Lovel, on the second day, ‘‘I hope she 
is our cousin.” 

‘*T hope so too, my dear.” 

‘**T think she is, She looks as if she ought to 
be, because she is so pretty.” 

** Being pretty, my dear, is not enough. You 
should love people because they are good.” 

** But I would not like all the good people to 
be my cousins—would you, papa? Old Widow 
Grimes is a very good old woman; but I don’t 
want to have her for a cousin.” 

‘*My dear, you are talking about what you 
don’t understand.” 

But Minnie did in truth understand the mat- 
ter better than her father. Before three or four 
days had passed she knew that their guest was 
lovable, whether cousin or no cousin; and she 
knew also that the new-comer was of such na- 
ture and breeding as made her fit to be a cousin. 
All the family had as yet called her Lady Anna; 
but Minnie thought that the time had come in 
which she might break through the law. ‘“‘I 
think I should like to call you just Anna, if you 
will let me,” she said. They two were in the 
guest’s bedroom, and Minnie was leaning against 
her new friend’s shoulder. 

‘Oh, I do so wish you would! I do so hate 
to be called Lady !” 

‘¢ But you are Lady Anna—aren’t you?” 

‘*And you are Miss Mary Lovel; but you 
wouldn’t like every body in the house to call 
you so. And then there has been so much said 
about it all my life that it makes me quite un- 
happy. I doso wish your mamma wouldn't call 
me Lady Anna.” Whereupon Minnie very de- 


murely explained that she could not answer for 


her mamma, but that she would always call her 
friend Anna—when papa wasn’t by. 

But Minnie was better than her promise. 
‘*Mamma,” she said, the next day, ‘“‘do you 
know that she hates to be called Lady Anna?” 

‘¢ What makes you think so?” 

“T am sure of it. She told me so. Every 
body has always been talking about it ever since 
she was born, and she says she is so sick of it.” 

‘* But, my dear, people must be called by their 
names. If it is her proper name, she ought not 
to hate it. I can understand that people should 
hate an assumed name.” 

‘*T am Miss Mary Lovel, but I should not at 
all like it if every body called me Miss Mary. 
The servants call me Miss Mary; but if papa 
and Aunt Julia did so, I should think they were 
scolding me.” 

“But Lady Anna is not papa’s daughter.” 

‘She is his cousin. Isn’t she his cousin, 
mamma? I don’t think people ought to call 
their cousins Lady Anna. I have promised that 
I won’t. Cousin Frederic said that she was his 
cousin. What will he call her?” 

“*T can not tell, my dear. We shall all know 
her better by that time.” Mrs. Lovel, however, 
followed her daughter’s lead, and from that time 
the poor girl was Anna to all-of them—except 
tothe rector. He listened, and thought that 
he would try it; but his heart failed him. He 
would have preferred that she should be an im- 





not feel the charm of her simplicity. It was one 
of the hardships of the world that he should be 
forced to have her there in his rectory. The 
Lovel wealth was indispensable to the true heir 
of the Lovels, and, on behalf of his nephew and 
his family, he had been induced to consent. 
But he could not love the interloper. He still 
dreamed of coming surprises that would set the 
matter right in a manner that would be much 
preferable to a marriage. The girl might be in- 
nocent—as his wife and sister told him; but he 
was sure that the mother was an intriguing wom- 
an. It would be such a pity that they should 
have entertained the girl, if, after all, the wom- 
an should at last be but a psendo-countess! As 
others had ceased to call her Lady Anna, he 
could not continue to do so; but he managed to 
live on with her without calling her by any name. 

In the mean time Cousin Anna went about 
among the poor with Minnie and Aunt Julia, 
and won golden opinions. She was soft, femi- 
nine, almost humble—but still with a dash of 
humor in her, when she was sufficiently at her 
ease with them to be happy. There was very 
much in the life which she thoroughly enjoyed. 
The green fields, and the air which was so pleas- 
ant to her after the close heat of the narrow Lon- 
don streets, and the bright parsonage garden, 
and the pleasant services of the country church 
—and doubtless also the luxuries of a rich, well- 
ordered household. Those calculations of her 
mother had not been made without a true basis. 
The softness, the niceness, the ease, the grace, 
of the people around her had won upon her day 
by day and hour by hour. The pleasant idle- 
ness of the drawing-room, with its books and 
music and unstrained chatter of family voices, 
grew upon her as so many new charms. To 
come down with bright ribbons and clean un- 
ruffled muslin to breakfast, with nothing to do 
which need ruffle them unbecomingly, and then 
to dress for dinner with silk and gauds, before 
ten days were over had made life beautiful to 
her. She seemed to live among roses and per- 
fumes. There was no stern hardness in the life, 
as there had of necessity been in that which she 
had ever lived with her mother. The caresses 
of Minnie Lovel soothed and warmed her heart ; 
and every now and again, when the eyes of Aunt 
Julia were not upon her, she was tempted to 
romp with the boys. Oh! that they had really 
been her brothers! 

But in the midst of all there was ever present 
to her the prospect of some coming wretched- 
ness, The life which she was leading could not 
be her life. That Earl was coming—that young 
Apollo—and he would again ask her to be his 
wife. She knew that she could not be his wife. 
She was there, as she understood well, that she 
might give all this wealth that was to be hers to 
the Lovel family; and when she refused to give 
herself—as the only way in which that wealth 
could be conveyed—they would turn her out 
from their pleasant home. Then she must go 
back to the other life, and be the wife of Daniel 
— ; and soft things must be at an end with 

er. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE EARL ARRIVES. 


Ar the end of a fortnight the boys had gone 
back to school, and Lord Lovel was to reach the 
rectory in time for dinner that evening. There 
was a little stir throughout the rectory, as an 
earl is an earl, though he be in his uncle’s. house, 
and rank will sway even aunts and cousins. The 
parson at present was a much richer man than 
the peer; but the peer was at the head of all 
the Lovels, and then it was expected that his 
poverty would quickly be made to disappear. 
All that Lovel money which had been invested 
in bank shares, Indian railways, Russian funds, 
Devon consols, and coal mines, was-to become 
his—if not in one way, then in another. The 
Earl was to be a topping man, and the rectory 
cook was ordered to do her best. The big 
bedroom had been made ready, and the parson 
looked at his ’99 port and his ’26 Margaux. In 
those days men drank port, and Champagne at 
country-houses was not yet a necessity. To give 
the rector of Yoxham his due, it must be said 
of him that he would have done his very best 
for the head of his family had there been no 
large fortune within the young lord’s grasp. The 
Lovels had ever been true to the Lovels, with 
the exception of that late wretched Earl, the 
Lady Anna’s father. 

But if the rector and his wife were alive to 
the importance of the expected arrival, what 
must have been the state of Lady Anna! They 
had met but once before, and during that meet- 
ing they had been alone together. There had 
grown up, she knew not how, during those few 
minutes, a heavenly sweetness between them. 
He had talked to her with a voice that had beer 
to her ears as the voice of.a god—it had been 
so sweet and full of music! He had caressed 
her—but with a caress so gentle and pure that 
it had been to her void of all taint of evil. It 
had perplexed her for a moment—but had left 
no sense of wrong behind it. He had told her 
that he loved her—that he would love her dear- 
ly; but had not scared her in so telling her, 
though she knew she could never give him back 
such love as that of which he spoke to her. 
There had been a charm in it, of which she de- 
lighted to dream—fancying that she could re- 
member it forever as a green island in her life ; 
but could so best remember it if she were as- 
sured that she should never see him more. But 
now she was to see him again, and the charm 
must be renewed—or else the dream dispelled for- 
ever. Alas! it must be the latter, She knew 
that the charm must be dispelled. 

But there was a doubt on her own mind wheth- 
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er it would not be dispelled without any effort 
on her part. It would vanish at once if he were 
to greet her as the Lovels had greeted her on her 
first coming. She could partly understand that 
the manner of their meeting in London had 
thrust upon him a necessity for flattering ten- 
derness, with which he might well dispense when 
he met her among his family. Had he really 
loved her—had he meant to love her—he would 
hardly have been absent so long after her com- 
ing. She had been glad that he had been ab- 
sent—so she assured herself—because there could 
never be any love between them. Daniel Thwaite 
had told her that the brotherly love which had 
been offered was false love—must be false—was 
no love at all. Do brothers marry sisters? and 
had not this man already told her that he wished 
to make her his wife? And then he must never 
give her another kiss. Daniel ‘Thwaite had told 
her that; and he was not only her lover, but her 
master also. This was the rule by which she 
would certainly hold. She would be true to Dan- 
iel Thwaite. And yet she looked for the lord’s 
coming as one looks for the rising of the sun of 
an early morning—watching for that which shall 
make all the day beautiful. 

And he came. The rector and his wife, and 
Aunt Julia and Minnie, all went out into the 
hall to meet him, and Anna was left alone in the 
library, where they were wont to congregate be- 
fore dinner. It was already past seven, and ev- 
ery one was dressed. <A quarter of an hour was 
to be allowed to the lord, and he was to be hur- 
ried up at once to his bedroom. She would not 
see him till he came down, ready and all hurried, 
to lead his aunt to the dining-room. She heard 
the scuffle in the hall. ‘There were kisses—and 
a big kiss from Minnie to her much-prized cous- 
in Fred—and a loud welcome from the full- 
mouthed rector. ‘‘And where is Anna?” the 
lord asked. They were the first words he spoke, 
and she heard them, ah! so plainly. It was the 
same voice—sweet, genial, and manly ; sweet to 
her beyond all sweetness that she could conceive. 

‘© You shall see her when you come down from 
dressing,” said Mrs. Lovel, in a low voice, but 
still audible to the solitary girl. 

**T will see her before I go up to dress,” said 
the lord, walking through them and in through 
the open door tothe library. ‘‘So here you are! 
I am s0 glad to see you! I had sworn to go into 
Scotland before the time was fixed for your com- 
ing, before I had met you, and I could not es- 
cape. Have you thought ill of me because I have 
not been here to welcome you sooner ?” 

‘¢ No—my lord.” 

“There are horrible penalties for any body 
who calls me lord in this house—are there not, 
Aunt Jane? But I see my uncle wants his 
dinner.” 

‘*T’'ll take you up stairs, Fred,” said Minnie, 
who was still holding her cousin’s hand. 

**T am coming. ‘I will only say that I would 
sooner see you here than in any house in En- 
gland.” 

Then he went, and during the few minutes 
that he spent in dressing, little or nothing was 
spoken in the library. The parson in his heart 
was not pleased by the enthusiasm with which 
the young man greeted this new cousin; and yet 
why should he not be enthusiastic, if it was in- 
tended that they should be man and wife? 

‘* Now, Lady Anna,” said the rector, as he 
offered her his arm to lead her out to dinner. 

It was but a mild corrective to the warmth of 
his nephew. The lord lingered a moment with 
his aunt in the library. 

‘“¢ Have you not got beyond that with her yet ?” 
he asked. 

‘Your uncle is more old-fashioned than you 
are, Fred. Things did not go so quick when he 
was young.” 

In the evening he came and lounged on a 
double-seated ottoman behind her, and she soon 
found herself answering a string of questions. 
Had she been happy at Yoxham? Did she like 
the place? What had she been doing? ‘* Then 
you know Mrs. Grimes already ?” 

She laughed as she said that she did know 
Mrs. Grimes. 

‘¢The lion of Yoxham is Mrs. Grimes. She 
is supposed to have all the misfortunes and all 
the virtues to which humanity is subject. And 
how do you and Minnie get on? Minnie is my 
Prime Minister. The boys, I suppose, teased 
you out of your life?” 

**T did like them.so much! I never knewa 
boy till I saw them, Lord Lovel.” 

‘«They take care to make themselves known, 
at any rate. But they are nice, good-humored 
lads—taking after their mother. Don’t tell their 
father I said so. Do you think it pretty about 
here ?” 

‘* Beautifully pretty.” 

** Just about Yoxham—because there is so 
much wood. But this is not the beautiful part 
of Yorkshire, you know. I wonder whether we 
could make an expedition to Wharfedale and 
Bolton Abbey. You would say that the Wharfe 
was pretty. We'll try and plan it. We should 
have to sleep out one night; but that would make 
it all the jollier. There isn’t a better inn in En- 
gland than the Devonshire Arms—and I don’t 
think a pleasanter spot. Aunt Jane, couldn’t 
we go for one night to Bolton Abbey ?” 

“It is very far, eric.” 

“Thirty miles or so; that ought to be noth- 
ing in Yorkshire. We'll manage it. We could 
get post-horses from York, and the carriage 
would take us all. My uncle, you must know, 
is very chary about the carriage-horses, thinking 
that the corn of idleness—which is destructive to 
young men and women—is very good for cattle. 
But we'll manage it, and you shall jump over 
the Stryd.” Then he told her the story how the 
youth was drowned, and how the monks moan; 
and he got away to other legends, to the white 
doe of Rylston, and Landseer’s picture of the 
abbey in olden times. She had heard noth- 





ing before of these things, or of such things, 
and the hearing them was very sweet to her. 
The parson, who was still displeased, went to 
sleep. Minnie had been sent to bed, and Aunt 
Julia and Aunt Jane every now and again put in 
aword. It was resolved before the evening was 
over that the visit should be made to Bolton 
Abbey. Of course their nephew ought to have 
opportunities of making love to the girl he was 
doomed to marry. ‘‘Good-night, dearest,” he 
said, when she went to bed. She was sure that 
the last word had been so spoken that no ear 
but her own had heard it. She could not tell 
him that such word should not be spoken; and 
yet she felt that the word to Daniel Thwaite 
would be almost as offensive as the kiss. She 
must contrive some means of telling him that 
she could not, would not, must not, be his dearest. 

She had now received two letters from her 
mother since she had been at Yoxham, and in 
each of them there were laid down for her plain 
instructions as to her conduct. It was now the 
middle of August, and it was incumbent upon 
her to allow matters so to arrange themselves 
that the marriage might be declared to be a set- 
tled thing when the case should come on in No- 
vember. Mr. Goffe and Mr. Flick had met 
each other, and every thing was now understood 
by the two parties of lawyers. If the Earl and 
the Lady Anna were then engaged, with the mu- 
tual consent of all interested—and so engaged 
that a day could be fixed for the wedding—then, 
when the case was opened in court, would the 
Solicitor-General declare that it was the inten- 
tion of Lord Lovel to make no further opposi- 
tion to the claims of the Countess and her 
daughter, and it would only remain for Sergeant 
Bluestone to put in the necessary proofs of the 
Cumberland marriage and of the baptism of the 
Lady Anna. The Solicitor-General would at 
the same time state to the court that an alliance 
had been arranged between these distant cousins, 
and that in that way every thing would be set- 
tled. But—and in this clause of her instruc- 
tions the Countess was most urgent—this would 
not be done unless the marriage was positively 
settled. Mr. Flick had been very urgent in 
pointing out to Mr. Goffe that in truth their ev- 


“idence was very strong to prove that when the 


Earl married the now so-called Countess, his 
first wife was still living, though they gave no 
credit to the woman who now called herself the 
Countess. But, in either case—whether the 
Italian Countess were now alive or now dead— 
the daughter would be illegitimate, and the sec- 
ond marriage void, if their surmise on this head 
should prove to be well founded. But the Ital- 
ian party could of itself do nothing, and the pro- 
posed marriage would set every thing right. But 
the evidence must be brought into court and 
further sifted, unless the marriage was a settled 
thing by November. All this the Countess ex- 
plained at great length in her letters, calling 
upon her daughter to save herself, her mother, 
and the family. 

Lady Anna answered the first epistle—or 
rather, wrote another in return to it. But she 
said nothing of her noble lover, except that Lord 
Lovel had not as yet come to Yoxham. She 
confined herself to simple details of her daily 
life, and a prayer that her dear mother might 
be happy. ‘The second letter from the Countess 
was severe in its tone, asking why no promise 
had been made, no assurance given, no allu- 
sion made to the only subject that could now be 
of interest. She implored her child to tell her 
that she was disposed to listen to the Earl's suit. 
This letter was in her pocket when the Earl ar- 
rived, and she took it out and read it again after 
the Earl had whispered in her ear that word so 
painfully sweet. 

She proposed to answer it before breakfast on 
the following morning. At Yoxham Rectory 
they breakfasted at ten, and she was always up 
at least before eight. She determined as she 
laid herself down that she would think of it all 
night. It might be best, she believed, to tell 
her mother the whole truth—that she had al- 
ready promised every thing to Daniel Thwaite, 
and that she could not go back from her word. 
Then she began to build castles in the air—cas- 
tles which she declared to herself must ever be 
in the air—of which Lord Lovel, and not Dan- 
iel Thwaite, was the hero, owner, and master. 
She assured herself that she was not picturing 
to herself any prospect of a really possible life, 
but was simply dreaming of an impossible Elys- 
ium. How many people would she make hap- 
py, were she able to let that young Phebus know 
in one half-uttered word, or with a single silent 
glance, that she would in truth be his dearest! It 
could not be so. She was well aware of that. 
But surely she might dream of it. All the cares 
of that careful, care-worn mother would then be 
at an end. How delightful would it be to her 
to welcome that sorrowful one to her own bright 
home, and to give joy where joy had never yet 
been known! How all the lawyers would praise 
her, and tell her that she had saved a noble fam- 
ily from ruin! She already began to have feel- 
ings about the family to which she had been a 
stranger before she had come among the Lovels. 
And if it really would make him happy, this 
Pheebus, how glorious would that be! How fit 
he was to be made happy! Daniel had said that 
he was sordid, false, fraudulent, and a fool. But 
Daniel did not, could not, understand the nature 
of the Lovels. And then she herself—how would 
it be with her? She had given her heart to Dan- 
iel Thwaite, and she had but one heart to give. 
Had it not been for that, it would have been very 
sweet to love that young curled darling. There 
were two sorts of life, and now she had had an 
insight into each. Daniel had told her that this 
soft, luxurious life was thoroughly bad. He 
could not have known when saying so how 
much was done for their poor neighbors by such 
as even these Lovels. It could not be wrong to 
be soft and peaceful and pretty, to enjoy sweet 














smells, to sit softly, and eat off delicately paint- 
ed china plates, as long as no one was defraud- 
ed, and many were comforted. Daniel Thwaite, 
she believed, never went to church. Here at 
Yoxham there were always morning prayers, 
and they went to church twice every Sunday. 
She had found it very pleasant to go to church, 
and to be led along in the easy path of self-in- 
dulgent piety on which they all walked at Yox- 
ham. The church seats at Yoxham were broad, 
with soft cushions, and the hassocks were well 
stuffed. Surely Daniel ‘Thwaite did not know 
every thing. As she thus built her castles in 
the. air—castles so impossible to be inhabited— 
she fell asleep, before she had resolved what let- 
ter she should write. 

But in the morning she did write her letter. 
It must be written—and when the family were 
about the house she would be too disturbed for 
so great an effort. It ran as follows: 


“ Yoxuam, Friday. 

“Dearest MamMa,—I am much obliged for your 
letter, which I got the day before yesterday. rd 
Lovel came here yesterday, or perhaps I might have 
answered it then. Every 'y here seems to worship 
him almost, and he is so to every body! We are 
all to go on a visit to Bolton Abbey. and sleep at an 
inn somewhere, and i am sure I shall like it very much, 
for they say it is most beautiful. If you look at the 
map, it is nearly in a straight line between here and 
Kendal, but only much nearer to York. The day is 
not fixed yet, but I believe it will be very soon. 

“T shall be so glad if the lawsuit can be got over, 
for your sake, dearest mamma. I wish they could let 

ou have your title and your share of the money, and 
et Lord Lovel have the rest because he is head of 
the family. That would be fairest, and I ean’t see 
why it should not be so. Your share would be quite 
enough for you and me. I can’t say any thing about 
what you speak of. He has said nothing, and I’m 
sure I hope he won’t. I don’t think I could do it; 
and I don’t think the lawyers ought to want me to. 
I think -it is very wrong of them to say 80. We are 
strangers, and I feel almost sure that I could never be 
what he would want. I don’t think people ought to 
marry for money. 

a t mamma, pray do not be angry with me. 
If 7 are, you will kill me. I am very happy here, 
and nobody has said any thing about my going away. 
Couldn’t you ask Sergeant Bluestone whether some- 
thing couldn’t be done to divide the money, so that 
there might be no more law? I am sure he could if 
he liked, with Mr. Goffe and the other men. 

* Dearest mamma, I am 
“Your most affectionate daughter, 
“ Anna LOVEL.” 


When the moment came, and the pen was in 
her hand, she had not the courage to mention 
the name of Daniel Thwaite. She knew that the 
fearful story must be told, but at this moment 
she comforted herself—or tried to comfort her- 
self—by remembering that Daniel himself had 
enjoined that their engagement must yet for a 
while be kept secret. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


bas HE Hill of Death” is the terribly signiti- 

cant name which rude fishermen have giv- 
en to the wild, rough locality where lie buried 
the greater portion of the victims of the wreck 
of the Atlantic. The little fishing town of Pros- 
pect has witnessed a succession of fearful scenes 
within the past two months. More than four 
hundred corpses have been laid upon the shore 
and hastily interred beneath the rocky sod. 
Whether the remains of all the dead will ever be 
recovered it is impossible tosay. It is probable 
that some have been washed out to sea and will 
be “missing” forever. The Halifax divers have 
recently devoted themselves exclusively to the 
work of grappling for the dead, while the sub- 
marine laeerer of the New York Wrecking Com- 
pany have been engaged in recovering the cargo 
of the lost steamer. It was found necessary to 
blow up portions of the submerged steamer in 
order to facilitate operations. The improve- 
ments which have been made in the appgratus 
provided for divers are of such a nature that 
with ordinary caution the perils attending the 
business are less than is commonly supposed. 
The dress of the diver is extremely heavy, weigh- 
ing several hundred pounds, yet, when beneath 
the surface of the water, he can move about with 
facility. A very perfect system of telegraphy is 
established between the diver himself and those 
connected with the apparatus which supplies air 
for him to breathe, so that almost any question 
ean be asked and answered. The rock-ribbed 
coast of Prospect has for weeks past been cover- 
ed with groups of bereaved friends, who have 
watched with fearful hope the divers as they 
brought one inanimate form after another to the 
surface. Fathers, husbands, brothers, sons, wait- 
ing in painful anxiety to recognize some dear fa- 
mniliar face among the dead. These have been 
mostly friends of the cabin passengers ; a large 
proportion of the steerage passengers had no 
near relatives in this country. But many anxious 
watchers, after standing day after day upon the 
rocks in vain, have returned to their homes in 
sadness and disappointment. The body of one 
cabin passenger was found off the coast of Ha- 
venburg, nearly seventy miles from the scene 
of the disaster—a fact which proves that many 
other remains may have been washed far out to 
sea, with scarcely a possibility of recovery. 





A few fierce mosquitoes have already made 
their appearance as harbingers of summer. A 
year ago the month of May brought a rabid flock 
that almost devoured us. But then they disap- 
peared as suddenly as they came, and reappeared 
only at their appropriate season. 





Vienna thought to enrich herself suddenly by 
the fruit of the Exposition. She reckoned that 
there would be a great influx of visitors from 
May onward through the summer, and that they 
would submit to pay any prices for accommoda- 
tions within the city limits. A short time be- 
fore the Ist of May hotels and lodging-houses 
were crowded. Then suddenly notice was given 
that after May 1 hotels would raise their prices, 
rates for rooms would be doubled, and restau- 
rants would demand an increase of pay for every 
thing supplied. But visitors did not tamely sub- 
mit to any such extortion. They took a look at 
the Exhibition, and then there was a general stam- 
pede in every direction. Warned by reports, 
these on the way to Vienna turned aside to oth- 
er places until this matter should right itself. 
The natural result of comparatively empty ho- 
tels, unoccupied residences, and vacant restau- 





rants was what might be expected, after the 
elaborate preparation which had been made. A 
panic followed, and speculators failed. Even 
respectable banking houses were seriously in- 
jured. Thus the rapacity of the Viennese has 
met its just reward—and from it all the world 
may learn a wholesome lesson. 





The most extraordinary hens are turning up 
on every side. Nowit is one of an enterprising 
disposition, who lays eggs of extra size, or per- 
haps two every day; and then it is one of a 
modest turn of mind, like a Utica fowl, who, 
very unconsciously no doubt, has gained ce- 
lebrity by — eggs of about the size of 
hot-house grapes. Into these little eggs she 
puts no yolks, so the novelty of the article is 
increased. 





Applications have already been received by 
Professor Agassiz for many more students than 
can be accommodated at the Anderson School 
on Penikese Island. 





The last change in the government of France 
is the first one within half a century that has 
i made in that nation without some vio- 
ence. 





The warm season was inaugurated out West 
by a territic tornado, accompanied by hail and 
rain. The reports which have come from va- 
rious towns in lowa which were unfortunately 
in the line of the whirlwind inform us that 
houses, fences, trees, cattle, and human beings 
were alike caught up, whirled through the air, 
and finally dashed to the ground with destruc- 
tive violence. Many lives were lost, and severe 
injuries inflicted on many who escaped death. 
The reports of such a phenomenon are usually 
exaggerated; but it is said that the hailstones 
that fell measured in some instances no less 
than nine inches in diameter! and that four 
hours after they were picked up they still re- 
mained as large as hens’ eggs. Such a missile 
must have wrought destruction, to be sure. 





The following story is told of the late Chief 
Justice Chase. When he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, and had certain appointments to make, 
the merits and claims of two candidates for the 
same office were so evenly balanced that he 
called on a friend, who was acquainted personal- 
ly with both applicants, for his opinion in the 
premises. 

‘They are both good men,” was the response; 
bs awl think Mr. —— ought to be appointed.” 

“ Vhy ? 

“Well, in the first place, he has been a life- 
long friend of yours, and—”’ 

‘Being a friend of mine is no reason why he 
should have office,” broke in Mr. Chase. ‘* Let 
the other man be appointed.” 

The order was carried out, greatly to the mor- 
tification of the friend, who thought he saw here 
an opportunity to reward years of faithful and 
perhaps unpopular devotion. 

So sensitive was Mr. Chase to charges of fa- 
voritism that it not unfrequently happened that 
he erred in the other direction, and often did 
actual injustice to his friends. 





There are no less than four dramatic versions 
of Wilkie Collins’s story, The New Magdalen, 
prepared for the stage in this country. The 
version of Wilkie Collins himself was sold to 
Miss Carlotta Le Clercq; but that has not pre- 
vented the production of American versions. 





Of course it is hot, and the heat has comesud- 
denly; but it is not necessary to infer therefore 
that we are certainly to have the cholera in our 
midst. It is unwise to create a panic about dis- 
eases. Securities against all prevailing diseases, 
especially in summer, are discretion and cleanli- 
ness. Eating too much, eating when fatigued, 
and eating stale or unripe fruit and vegetables, 
are dangerous in hot weather. So also is over- 
exertion, especially when exposed to the sun. 
And perfect cleanliness of household premises 
is imperative. 





China possesses coal fields which cover 400,000 
square miles; and as she has not yet devoted her 
energies to the business of coal-mining, there 
remains a chance that England may yet be able 
to obtain fuel enough to keep her people warm, 
even when her own supply fails. 





May 28, 1873, was the “Children’s Day” in 
Brooklyn—the forty-fourth anniversary of the 
city Sunday-schools. To the lover of children 
there could be no more beautiful sight than 
greeted the eye in the streets and parks of the 
“ City of Churches”’ on this festive day. About 
forty-four thousand children, gathered from 133 
Sunday-schools, neatly and tastefully dressed, 
with bright eyes and smiling faces, parading in 
line—this is a scene seldom surpassed in bright- 
ness and emi The schools are arranged in 
five divisions—Prospect Park Division, Heights 
Division, Washington Park Division, Bedford 
Avenue Division, and Carroll Park Division. In 
some cases the exercises appropriate to the oc- 
casion are conducted in churches, in others they 
are in the open air. But wherever the children 
are, there are flowers in profusion, and hundreds 
of gay banners. It is difficult to decide which 
division presents the most attractions in their 
parade; but this year we were drawn to Pros- 

ect Park. A stream of carriages was flowing 
Fockword: and as we drove in sight of ‘‘ The 
Green,” the attraction became visible—15,000 
children seated in a shady spot under the trees. 
In their centre a large liberty-pole, with the 
American flag floating from the top, was placed, 
and around this 150 smaller flags were arranged. 
A grand stand was erected in front of the divis- 
ion for the accommodation of the pastors and 
invited guests. The band performed a choice 
selection of music, and the children’s songs re- 
sounded through the clear air. The parade took 
place on ‘“‘ The Green,” the scholars marching 
four abreast, and keeping good time and order. 
Throngs of spectators were on every side; hun- 
dreds of carriages filled with eager lookers-on 
occupied every sightly place. It was a charm- 
ing spectacle to every one. The parade over, 
the children marched to their respective school- 
rooms, where cake and ice-cream were bounti- 
fully supplied. Meanwhile, in other parts of the 
city similar performances were taking place. 
To every Brooklyn Sunday-school scholar this 
anniversary is a marked day. 
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Collar in Point Lace Embroidery on Tulle, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tis collar is worked on fine tulle with point lace braid of various widths 
and with lace stitches of fine thread. First, transfer the design, of which 
one-half is given by Fig. 34, Supplement, complete, to paper or linen, and 
on this sew a piece of tulle of the requisite size. ‘I'hen run on the point 
lace braid, observing Fig. 1, and the full-sized section, Fig. 2, page 397, 
without passing the needle through the foundation. At the points and 
curves lay the braid in pleats, or gather it. Button-hole stitch the flowers 
and leaves formed of the point lace braid on the wrong side of the em- 
broidery with fine thread, at the same time laying on a thread of coarse 
tatting cotton on the right side, and surrounding it in working the button- 
hole stitches. Cut away the material underneath the figures, observing 
the illustration. Finally, work the lace stitches and border the collar on 
the outer edge with woven picots. 


Rose-wood Footstool. 
Tue frame of this footstool is of rose-wood, ornamented 
with gold. It is twelve inches and seven-eighths high, 





Hoop ror Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
. =) No. IX., Figs. 23 and 24. " 


and is furnished with a cushion of brown woolen reps. 
The cushion is ornamented in application embroidery as 
shown by the illustration. ‘The embroidery is worked 
on light brown cloth with cloth in a darker shade, with 
saddler’s silk in several shades of brown, and with gold 
thread. The embroidery is 
edged with brown worsted cord, 
and finished at the corners with 
tassels of the same color. 


Child’s Knitted and 
Crochet Cap. 

Sec illustration on page 593, 

Tuis cap is knitted with fine 
knitting cotton and steel knit- 
ting-needles of the requisite 
size. Begin in the middle of 
the crown with a foundation of 
8 st. (stitch), close these in a 
ring, and work as follows: Ist round. 
—All knit plain, 2d and 3d rounds, 
—All purled. 4th round.—All knit 
plain. 5th round.—Always alternate- 
ly t. t. o. (thread thrown over), 1 k. 
(knit plain). 6th round.—All knit 
plain; on each t. t. 0. in the preceding 
round always 1 k., 1 p. (purled). 7th- 
9th rounds.—All purled. 10th round. 
—All knit plain. 11th round. — 
Always alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether. 12th round.—All knit plain ; 
on each t. t. o. of the preceding round 
1k.,1lp., 1k. 13th-16th rounds.— 
All purled. 17th round.—All knit 
plain. 18th round.—Always alternate- 
ly t. t.0., k. 3 together. 19th round. 
—All knit plain, but on each t. t. 0. 
work 1k., 1 p., Lk. 20th—23d rounds. 





Fig. 2.—Srcrion 
or Point Rosse 
BorDER FOR 
TRAVELING-Bac, 
Fie. 1.—Futt 


s —All purled. 24th round.—All knit 
puare plain. Repeat the 18th-24th rounds 


three times more. ‘This completes the 
crown of the cap, and with the next round the head piece is 
commenced. For this the number of stitches should be divisi- 
ble by 5, therefore the requisite number of stitches are widened 


1k.,1p. 





RosE-woop Foorstoot. 
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Hoop ror GIRL UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 
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Cap For GirL UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 








at regular intervals. 
gether, 1 p., p. 2 together, t. t. 0. 
plain; in the 47th round always work 1 k., 1 p. on the t. t. o. 
54th round.—Always alternately 3 k., 
drop the 2 st. from the needle which were knitted in the 47th 
round on the t. t. o. of the preceding round and knit plain in the 
next rounds, and then rip them to the 47th round, then carry the 
upper thread from the back toward the front around all the threads 
of the preceding rounds, take it up on the needle of the left hand, 
55th round:—All knit plain; on 
the st. which was knitted on the eight loose threads work always 
This completes the, first pattern figure. 
the 46th-55th rounds once, and then the 46th and 47th rounds 
once more. In order to form the back edge of the cap, take up 
31 st. on a separate needle, pay no. attention to them for the pres- 


of the preceding round. 


and knit it off plain as a stitch. 

























For description see Supplement. 
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For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Cotiar in Point 
Lace EMBROIDERY ON TULLE. 
Imitation oF Reat Pornt. 

[See Fig. 2, Page 397.] 


For pattern and design see Supple- 
oat No. XIV., Fig. ag 


Fig. 1.—Travetinc-Bac.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 80 and 81. 


46th round.—Always alternately p. 2 to- 
47th-53d rounds.—All knit 


First, repeat 


ent, and knit 92 rounds more in the preceding design, going back and 


- forth; in the 92d round work on the t. t. o. of the preceding round always 


1k., 1 p., 1k. Care should be taken that each round begins and ends with 
1 st. of the close strip of the design. After finishing the 92d round, gath- 
er the edge stitches at both sides on needles and knit on all st. in connec- 
tion (also on the st. previously left unnoticed), always going forward, as foi- 
lows: 160th rourid.—All knit plain. 161st-164th rounds.—All purled. 
165th round.— Always alternately t. t. o., k. 3 together. 166th round.— 
All knit plain; on each t. t. 0. work 1:k., 1 p. 167th-170th rounds.— 
All purled. 171st round.—All knit plain. Then take a crochet needle 
and crochet with the same cotton always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet), 
with which fasten together 3 st. of the knitting, 3 ch. (chain:stitch), For 
the edging on the outer edge of the cap work with twisted cotton, No. 100, 
2 rounds more. 1st round.—On each sc. of the preceding round 1 de. 
(double crochet), after each de. 3 ch. 2d round.—>* On 
the next ch. between 2 de. work 1 scallop, consisting of 
4 de., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1-sc. on the 
first ch.), 2 ste. (short treble crochet), 1 p., 2 ste., 1 p., 


Car For GIRL UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppiement, No. X. 
. Figs. 25-21. ¥ 


4 de., pass over 2 de. separated by 3 ch.; repeat from +. 
Through the round of holes on the outer edge run nar- 
row colored satin ribbon, and furnish the cap with strings 
of the same color. 


Infant’s Knitted Sock. 
See illustration on page 393. 

Tuts sock is knitted with blue 
and white zephyr worsted. Be- 
gin on the upper pointed edge, 
working, with blue worsted and 
medium-sized steel knitting-nee- 
dles, a foundation of 96 st. 
(stitch). On this foundation 
work, always going forward, as 
follows: Ist and 2d rounds.— 
With blue worsted, all purled. 
8d-8th rounds with white 
worsted. 3d round.—All knit 
plain. 4th round.— > 4k. (knit 
plain), t. t. o. (thread thrown over), 
1k.,t. t. 0,4 k., k. 3 together; re- 
peat from *. 5th round.—All knit 
plain; work off each t. t. 0. of the pre- 
ceding round as J st., and always knit 
off 3 st. together as in the preceding 
round, so that the st. formed of the 
narrowing in the preceding round al- 
ways forms the middle st. of the nar- 
rowing in this round. 6th and 7th 
rounds.—Like the 5th round. 8th 
round.—All knit plain; this round 
should count.48 st.. 9th-11th rounds 
with blue worsted. 9th round.— 
Allknit plain. 10th and 11th rounds. 
—All purled. 12th-30th rounds 
with white worsted. 12th-—14th 
rounds.—All knit plain. 15th round. 
—Always alternately 1 k., 2 p. (purled). Repeat these last 
4 rounds three times more; the purled st. of every fourth fol- 
lowing round should always come above each other in the 
same direction. 28th-30th rounds.—All knit plain. 31st-38d 
rounds with blue worsted. 31st round.—All knit plain. 
32d and 33d rounds.—All purled. 34th and 35th rounds 
with white worsted. 34th round.—All knit plain. 35th 





Fig. 3.—Srctron 
oF Porxt RussEe 
BorDER FOR 
TRAVELING-Bac, 
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Manocany Foorstoot. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. KV., Fig. 35. 
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Fig. 1.—Prtow-Casr.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 389. ] 
For description see Supplement. 





the edge stitches at both sides of the front, and the 30 st. pre- 
viously left unnoticed, on needles, and now knit, always going 
forward, 20 rounds, alternately 1 
round all purled, 1 round all knit 
plain. In the 14th, 16th, 18th, and 
20th of these rounds narrow twice 
each at both sides of the middle of 





Fig. 2.—Srcrion or NEEDLE-worK RUFFLE FoR 


Fig. 3.—Srction oF EMBrompERY For Dress, 
Pittow-Case, Fic. 1.—Fuun Size. 


Fig. 1, Pace 388, anp Fic. 2.—Futt Size. 


round.—Always alternately 
t. t.0., k. 2 together. 36th- 
88th rounds.—Like the 31st- 
33d rounds; work off each 
t. t. o. of the 35th round as 
lst. 389th--47th rounds with 
white worsted. 39th round. 


—Allknit plain, 40th round. KS EX 


the front, leaving 6 st. between the two narrowings 
in the 14th round; in the remaining rounds bring 
these two narrowings nearer 
the middle by 2 st. each, so 
that they come together in the 
lastround. In the 16th, 18th, 
and 20th rounds, in the mid- 
dle of the back of the foot, nar- 
row, besides, always twice 1 st. 
side by side, thus 6 st. alto- 
gether. After finishing the last 
round knit off together 2 oppo- 
site st. from the wrong side. 


SK Ry 
—Always a ; ae | ANY \ Aw 
sl. (stitch slipped), as if going Sia x AA = NX AQ 
to purl the stitch, therefore Re Re SS ; \ MAG N 
the working thread should lie "\ ? i SF er WY \ 


before the sl. Like these 2 
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© 3 To 6 MonTHs OLD. Surrt For CHILD UNDER 1 YEAR OLD. 
LD. INFANT FROM 3 TO 6 F nr , 
‘ or pattern see Supplement, No. XXVI. For pattern see Supplement, No. IV. For pattern and description see Sup- 
_ ory No. Oren leona rr pple- Montus orp. m Figs. Sf and 85. ; 7 Figs. 14 and 15. : plement, No. III., Figs. 12 and 13. 
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rounds; it must be 
observed, however, 
that the purled st. 
and the sl. come 
transposed. After 
finishing the 47th 
round count off 18 
st. for the front of 


ishes the foot re- 
mains to be worked. 
For this take up the 
st. of the Ist round 
of the foot on nee- 
dles and knit with 
blue worsted four 


t rounds, all knit 
: iat plain, always going 
pres foot of the ape C i forward, but so that 
and, paying no at- S\N the wrong side of 
tention for the pres- a the st th 

“ate ohe ath ‘iit es . comes on the 
ing st., knit on these l outside; then cast 
prin ypc mc off rather tight, and 

~9 


back and forth, the 
48th-50th rounds 
with blue worsted. 
48th round. — All 
knit plain. 49th 
round.—All purled. 
50th round, — All 
knit plain. 51st- 
85th rounds with 
white worsted, in 
the design of the 
39th-47th rounds, 
but as the knitting 
is now done going 
back and_ forth, 
purl the round knit 
plain which follows 
each pattern round 
on the wrong side 
of the knitting. 
Besides this, nar- 
row 1 st. each at 
the beginning of the 
70th, 74th, 78th, 
and 82d rounds, 
and at the end of 
the 72d, 76th, 80th, 
and 84th rounds, 
so that the 85th 
round counts only 
10 st. 86th-90th 
rounds with blue 
worsted. 86th 
round. — All knit 
plain. 87th round. 
—Alternately 1 k., 
2 p., finally, 1 k. 
88th round.—Al- 
ternately 1 p., 2k. ; 
finally, 1 p. 89th 
round. — Like the 
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ornament the strip 
on the right side 
with a cross seam 
of white worsted, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Through 
the round of holes 
above the ankle run 
a piece of cord cro- 
cheted in chain 
stitch with white 
worsted and trim- 
med with cut worst- 
ed balls. 


Knitted Sacque 

for Infant from 

3 to 6 Months 
old. 

Tuts sacque is 
worked with white 
knitting cotton and 
steel knitting-nee- 
dles of the requisite 
size. Begin on the 
under edge with a 
foundation of 232 
st. (stitch), and on 
these knit in rounds, 
going back and 
forth, as follows: 
Ist and 2d rounds. 
—All knit plain. 3d 
round;—All purled. 
4th and 5th rounds. 
—All knit plain. 
6th round.—Sl.(slip 
one stitch), 1 p. 
(purled), k. 2 to- 
gether (knit 2 st. 


together), * 4 p., t. 
87th round, but Fig. 1. Fig. 2.—Dress ror Fig.3.—Dress Jig.4.—In- Fig. 5.—In-  Fig.6.—Dress Fig.7.—Arron Fig. 8.—Dress Fig. 9.—Frocx t.o. (thread thrown 
narrow 1 st. at the JackeT FoR Gurr FRoM 4 TO 6 FoR GIRL FANT’s Low- Fant’s HIGH- For GIRL FOR GIRL For CHILD FOR Boy From over), 1 p., t. t. 0., 
beginning andend. Boy rrom YEraRS OLD.—BACK. FRoM 2 To 4 NECKED NECKED FROM 1 To 3 FROM 3 TO 5 FROM 1 71T02 2704 Years 4p.,k. 3 together; 
— round, — All 8 70 5 {See Fig. 1, page YEARS OLD. Rose. Rose. YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD, YEARS OLD. OLD. repeat from x, but 

nit plain. In con- YxEaRs otp. 388; and Fig. 3.] For pattern and For pattern For pattern For pattern and = For patternand = For patternand ~ = For patternand = the end of the 
ey ys “ For pattern and 2 pattern -_ 2 Cexcigtion see and canteen and Caner —_ tion -— — tion - by a tion o~ Gonert tionsee roundk, 2 together 
work the foot of description see scription see Supple- upplement see Suppl. see Suppl., upplemen: upplemen upplemen upplement ins § 
the sock entirely Supplement, ment, No, XVIIL, No. X1X.,” No. 2X.” No. X&I., No. XXIL,’ No. XXIIL, No. XXIV., 0 XXV,,” — ~ * =e 
ith ~ No. XVIL, Figs. 43-48. Figs. 49-53. Figs. 54-57. Figs. 58-62. Figs. 63-67. Figs. 68-72. Figs. 73-76. Figs. 77-83. em. pa me 
with blue worsted Figs. 37-49. 7th, 9th, and 11th 
as follows: Gather Fics. 1-9.—SUITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER SIX YEARS OLD. 


rounds. — All knit 
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plain. Always knit off the t. t. 0. as 1st. 8th, 
10th, and 12th rounds.—Like the 6th round ; re- 
peat the Ist-12th rounds once, and then the Ist- 
5th rounds once more, which completes the bor- 
der. With the next round begins the design for 
the foundation of the sacque. 30th round.—All 
purled. 81st round.—SlL., 2k. (knit plain), then 
always alternately 2 p., 6 k.; at the end of the 
round 2 p., 8k. 32d round.—SL, 1 p., then 
always alternately 4 k., 4 p.; finally, 4 k., 2 p. 
38d round. —Like the 3lst round. In order to 
continue the design the 30th-33d rounds 
constantly, but the dots, which appear purled on 
the right side, should be transposed ; then knit 
60 rounds more, without changing the number 
of stitches. In the 94th round take up the first 
and the last 38 st. for the fronts, each on a sep- 
arate needle, and separate the middle 60 st. of 
the knitting for the back. Pay no attention for 
the present to the remaining 18 st. between the 
back and fronts. Finish the back and fronts 
separately in the design previously described, 
repeating the pattern figure, consisting of 4 
rounds, eleven times for each part; then take up 
the 16 st. of each front nearest the armhole on 
@ separate needle, and with these knit for the 
shoulder 16 rounds more in the preceding de- 
sign; but in the 2d, 4th, and 6th of these rounds 
always knit 2 st. together on the neck. Work 
the remaining rounds without changing the num- 
ber of stitches. Having also worked at both sides 
of the back two shoulder pieces with 16 st. each 
in a similar manner, join the back and fronts on 
the shoulders, always knitting together two op- 
posite st. from the wrong side. Gather the side 
st. at the neck of both shoulders on needles, and 
knit, in connection with the st. of the back and 
fronts, the neck of the sacque. First, work three 
rounds, which appear purled on the right side, 
then one round of holes, as follows: Always 
alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 1 k.; then 
again three rounds, which appear purled on the 
right side ; in the first of these three rounds work 
off the t. t. o. in the preceding round as st., then 
cast off. For each sleeve gather on the armhole 
at both sides of the shoulder seam 8 st. each on 
a needle, at the same time widening 1 st. after 
every second following st., so that 24 st. are on 
the needle. On these st. work, going back and 
forth, 15 rounds in the design previously de- 
scribed, but on both sides of the needle, thus at 
the beginning and end of each round widen 1 
st., taking up 1 st. from the nearest edge st. of 
the armhole. This widening is always done in 
the same edge st. in three successive rounds, so 
that for the widening of every 15 st. at both 
sides 5 edge st. are used; then also gather the 
remaining edge st. of the armhole on needles, 
and in connection with'the 18 st. of the body, 
hitherto left unnoticed, knit, always going for- 
ward, in the design given, 76 rounds more, nar- 
rowing 1 st. each in every second round at both 
sides of the 18 middle st. This narrowing is 
continued until the 18 st. are reduced to 4 st. 
and a small gore is formed. To make the bottom 
of the sleeve tight enough, knit in the following 
round always alternately 5 k., 1 st. narrowed ; 
next follow 2 rounds all purled, 1 round of holes 
like those on the neck, and again 2 rounds all 
purled. Edge the sleeve with a border like that 
on the under edge of the sacque, and then cast off. 


Knitted and Crochet Sacque for Infant from 3 to 
6 Months old. 
See illustration on page 393. 


Tue original is of fine white zephyr worsted, for 
which oo cotton may be substituted if preferred. 
Fig. 14, Supplement, gives one-half of the pattern for 
the ue. Having completed the pattern along the 
middle line to a yay crochet a chain stitch founda- 
tion corresponding in length to the under edge of the 
pattern (the stitches should not be stretched), and the 
number of stitches to be divisible by four. Gather the 
foundation stitches on knitting-needles, and work, 

ing back and forth, first 10 rounds in patent knit- 

ng, as follows: 1st round.—4 k. (knit plain), x t. t. o. 
(thread thrown over), 1 sl. (stitch slipped), as if goin 
to purl, 1 k.; repeat from *. At the end of the roun 
work 4k. 2d round.—4 p. (purled), x t. t. o., sl. the 
st. (stitch) knit plain in the precedin, round, as if 
going to purl, knit together the st. and t. t. 0. of the 

receding round, and == from *; at the end of 
he round work 4 p. -10th rounds.—Like the 2d 
round. The 4 st. at the beginning and end of each 
round are continued throughout the work, thus form- 
ing a tight edge on the fronts of the sacque; as these 
st. do not belong to the design, however, they will not 
be referred to ognin in the course of the work. After 
finishing the patent knitting, work 8 rounds all purled. 
Now follows the open-work pattern for the foundation 
of the sacque. Each pattern figure consists of the fol- 
lowing 4 rounds: 1st round.—* k. 3 together (knit 3 
st. together), on the following st. work 1 P 1k., 1p. 
and repeat from *. 2d round.—All knit plain. 8d 
round.—aAll purled. 4th round.—All knit plain. In 
repeating the pattern transpose the dots, knitting to- 
ether the 8 st. which were worked on 1 st., and work- 
ng 1 p., 1 k., 1 p. on the st. formed of knitting to- 
ether in the preceding —— figure. Having reached 
fhe armholes, gather the st. of the fronts and the st. 
of the back on separate needles, cast off several st. (8 
in the original) between the back and fronts in the 
middle at the bottom of each armhole, and finish the 
back and fronts separately in the design previously de- 
scribed, widening or narrowing at the armholes and 
the shoulders according to the pattern. In order to 
form the slope of the neck, cast off several st. on the 
upper edge of the fronts and on the upper edge of the 
back, and shorten the following rounds for the shoul- 
ders in the requisite manner. Having finished the 
knitting, sew up the of the shoulders from the 
wrong side from 29 to That side of the work on 
which the dots of the desi ed purled forms the 
right side of the sacque. The sleeves, which are also 
commenced on the under edge with a crochet ch. 
(chain stitch) foundation, are worked according to the 
pattern, Fig. 15, Supplement, in the same d as the 
sacque. Having sewed up the sleeves on the sides 
from 31 to 82, border the under th two crochet 
rounds as follows: ist round.—Always alternately 1 
dc. (double crochet) on the next edge st., 1 ch., with 
this pass over 1 edge st. 2d round.—5 dc. on the next 
dc. of the pr ing round, * 1 ch., 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the ch. between the second and third fol- 
lowing dc., 1 ch., 5 dc. on the second following dc. 
and repeat from *. The finished sleeves are sew 
into the sacque according to the corresponding fig- 
ures. Sew a 8 st. wide, all knit plain, in rounds, 
going back forth, to the left front edge of the 
sacque, and set the buttons on the fly. Border the 
right front edge with 1 round of sc., working the cor- 
responding button-holes with several ch. each. Fi- 
nally, work on the under edge of the ue one round 
of scallops like those on the outer edge of the sleeves, 
and finish the neck with a small collar, which is worked 
on a ch. foundation to suit the width of the neck, in 16 





of patent knitting, and bordered on the onter 
edge with crochet scallops. Trim the sacque on the 
neck with an open-work round of double crochet; and 
through this, and also through the open-work round 
on the sleeves, run a colored silk ribbon. 





OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND. 


Ox! where is the that blindly 
Will hold as the faith of his kind 
That proverb of spirit unkindly 
Which says, “‘Out of sight, out of mind?” 
That heart were a lonely 
Which could not this saying deny, 
Did it question the memories only 
That affection will never let die. 


We think of the loved in our grieving, 
For we know they would feel with our care; 
In our joy, for our faith is believing 
They would join, and we would they could share. 
‘Tis thus in our sorrows and pleasures 
Come dear ones, whom fate may remove; 
And, thongh far ‘out of sight,” the heart’s treasures 
Are nigh in the “mind” of our love. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


What was paid for the Times Newspaper.—Mill and 
poo ney ‘he Saturday’s Biography.—Not up in his 


HERE was a rumor prevalent in town last 
week that Mr. Levy, of the Daily Telegraph, 
had purchased the Zimes newspaper. The alarm 
depicted on the countenances of capitalists was 
considerable; the clergy were dismayed; even 
members of the Hereditary Chamber looked at 
one another ‘‘ with a wild surprise,” like Cortéz 
when he first caught sight of the Pacific, although 
the news boded nothing pacific to them. The 
idea of so respectable and conservative an organ 
becoming radical was indeed something portent- 
ous. Most people, as was only natural, took 
refuge in skepticism. It was ‘‘ ridiculous ;” it 
was ‘‘impossible ;” ‘* money couldn’t buy it,” 
etc. To these objections it was replied by those 
in possession of the facts that not only was the 
news correct, but that they knew the exact sum 
which Mr. Levy had given for the Times. 
‘How much was it?” was the eager inquiry. 
‘“Why, threepence”—which is, indeed, its re- 
tail price. There has not been so good a “sell” 
going about our club smoking-rooms for many a 


ay. 

The curious part of the matter is that at the 
very time this joke is being so rapturously re- 
ceived it is by no means certain that the Times 
has not been actually sold to Mr. W. H. Smith, 
the conservative member for Westminster, and 
the proprietor of all our railway book-stalls; and 
in that case no particular change needs to be 
made in its political programme. This was the 
gentleman, you remember, who turned poor John 
Stuart Mill out of his seat in the House of Com- 
mons. That great closet statesman’s death will 
probably form the theme of many a discourse 
from our evangelical pulpits. When the Atha- 
nasian Creed became of late the subject of con- 
troversy, Mr. Mill delivered himself upon the 
subject to this effect: ‘‘'The only means I pos- 
sess of estimating the goodness of the Supreme 
Being are those by which I estimate the goodness 
of my fellow-man. If He sends me to hell for 
so doing, to hell I will go.” I heard these very 
words repeated by a clergyman in a metropolitan 
church to a shuddering audience, and they will, 
without doubt, be now resuscitated. Yet any 
thing more unlike a blatant skeptic than that 
delicate, refined, and almost effeminate philoso- 
pher it is impossible to imagine. His physique 
was feeble, and his manner wanting in energy, 
but when he spoke his arguments had a compre- 
hensiveness and lucidity such as proceed from 
no other lips. It is currently reported that Miss 
Taylor, his step-daughter, has been only waiting 
for his death in order to embrace the tenets of 
the Church of Rome, but considering that she is 
a lady of such advanced opinions as to be a mem- 
ber of ‘‘the Radical Club,” I do not think this 
statement very reliable. 

Talking of the radicals, Mr. Bright has much 
disappointed them by his answer to the Repub- 
lican Association, in which he declares himself 
satisfied with our monarchical institutions. They 
do not, in his opinion, need to be swept away, 
root and branch, but only require reform and 
amendment. He has nothing to say, however, 
in favor of our hereditary peerage, and, on the 
whole, writes a sensible enough letter on the mat- 
ter. Ifwe were about to build a constitution, it 
would be right to build it upon the lines of that 
of the United States; but since we have already 
got one, it would be safer, he thinks, to adapt it 


to modern requirements. This prudent deliver-. 


ance of his has already earned him the title of 
‘* Finality Bright,” nor do the more advanced of 
his own party hesitate to hint that his favor with 
the Queen has mitigated his democratic fervor. 
In a supplement to his History of the News- 
paper Press Mr. Grant gives us a biography of 
the Saturday Review, in which he lifts the veil 
from that terror of authors, and exposes it, as 
he flatters himself, in all its nakedness and de- 
formity, though, after all, he does little more 
than prove it to be ill-natured and cynical, which 
most people are already aware of. His account 
of its first establishment, however, is curious 
enough. Mr. Beresford Hope (‘‘ the Bosotian,” 
as Gladstone called him), having absolutely de- 
stroyed the Morning Chronicle (he lost £7000 
by it yearly) by his Puseyite predilections, felt, 
it seems, a sting of conscience for having em- 
ployed so many able pens in a lost cause, and 
thrown them in some degree out of other em- 
ployment. — Instead, however, of pensioning his 
old staff, which his enormous wealth, notwith- 
standing the late drain on it, would have easily 
enabled him to do, he set aside £25,000 for the 
publication of a Review, and placed it in the 
hands of his late editor, Cooke, with liberty to 





take his own line. With the exception, there- 
fore, of one or two Tory and High-Church arti- 
cles, the appearance of which in the Saturday’s 
columns used to excite such surprise, and which 
he put in out of gratitude to his patron, this gen- 
tleman adopted for a policy the attack of all 
poreet favorites in literature and politics, which 
e certainly carried out with great consistency. 
And since, though nothipg succeeds like success, 
nothing also has so many enemies, the abuse thus 
showered upon all great men was found ve 
9opular and palatable. It was not a very hig 

ne of procedure, but as the plan was obvious, 
and, by Mr. Grant’s own showing, did no harm 
to the authors and politicians selected for the 
scalping-knife, it seems to me he has wasted a 
good deal of virtuous indignation. Perhaps the 
principal object of his pamphlet was to state that 
Mr. Harwood, the present editor of the Saturday, 
was a Unitarian preacher. Its most amusing 
statement is the following. After explaining that 
the best and wisest writers were always the object 
of the Saturday's virulence, Mr. Grant naively 
adds, ‘‘ And I myself was among those authors 
whose works were most fiercely assailed.” 

In England, I am ashamed to say, some of us 
(and those even good judges) do not read our 
Pickwick as we ought todo. An attorney’s clerk 
being under cross-examination before the Lord 
Chief Baron (Kelly) the other day, was asked 
sardonically by the prosecuting counsel whether 
ms ~ ever been in the office of one Mr. Solomon 

ell. 

“Pell?” echoed the astonished witness. “Pell?” 

‘* Well, you heard the question, didn’t you?” 
broke in the irascible judge. ‘‘ Don’t fence with 
the learned counsel, but answer him directly.” 
And he waited, pen in hand, to set down his 
reply. 

“* But I never even heard of Mr. Solomon Pell, 
my lord.” 

‘*That’s not the question. The question is, 
Were you ever in Mr. Pell’s office ?” 

It is not very often that our judges are made 
ridiculous, but I am told that the court was in 
one roar, and that the Lord Chief Baron has 
taken to his bed and a course of Dickens. 

R. Kems eg, of London. 





A LEFT-HANDED JOB. 


“T NEVER saw but one literal gaucherie in 
my life,” said Frank Delamere, as we leaned 
over the bulwarks, and watched the quaint old 
houses of Panama melting into the receding 
background of forest, ‘‘and this was how it 
happened. On my first visit to New Orleans I 
fell in with an Englishman of the name of Mont- 
fort. LIhad got lost—no very difficult matter in 
a town like that—and was asking my way of a 
nigger, who seemed to know rather less about it 
than I did myself, when, luckily for me, this fel- 
low Montfort happened to pass by. The mo- 
ment he saw that I was at a loss he stepped for- 
ward, and very politely offered to pilot me, which 
he did, going considerably out of his way to do it. 
When we got to my hotel, of course I couldn’t 
well do less than ask him in. We got talking, 
and his talk amused me somehow, so that when 
he got up to go I begged him to look me up 
again when he had nothing better to do. He 
did so, and in a little while we became pretty in- 
timate—-as intimate, at least, as any one could 
get to be with him. Not that he was what you 
would call reserved. He would talk freely enough 
about the things he had seen and done, and the 
strange places he had visited, and the strange 
people he had met; but when you came to think 
it all over afterward you would begin to notice 
that he had not said a word about who he was, 
or where he came from, or what he did, and, al- 
though we were so constantly together, I knew 
no more of him the last day than on the first. 

** Another of his queer ways was doing things 
that nobody else did, and not doing things that 
every body else did, and that, too, not at all like 
an affectation, but as.if it came quite natural to 
him. He used to walk the most unheard-of dis- 
tances in the heat of the day, when all the rest 
of the town was having a siesta;.and to go to 
bed early in the evening, just when every one 
else was going out; and to get up early in the 
morning, just when every one else was going to 
bed. Then, on the other hand, he neither smoked 
nor drank, never played cards, and (which was 
even more astounding to the New Orleansers) 
never made love! At New Orleans, you know, 
you make love to every woman you meet, as a 
matter of course; but this fellow (though, to do 
him justice, he was always perfectly polite to 
them) seemed hardly to know whether they were 
women or men! 

**You mustn’t suppose from all this, though, 
that he was unpopular. Let a fellow once get a 
character for that sort of thing, and it’s ten to one 
the women like him all the better for it. Then, 
too, his feats in the athletic line, and the reports 
that were afloat of his wonderful adventures, and, 
above all, the kind of mystery that enveloped 
him, were great points in his favor. He wasn’t 
ornamental, certainly—a square, heavy-built fel- 
low, with a big lumpy forehead, and a long hooked 
nose, and a hard mouth half covered with thick 
mustache and beard; but he had a strange, out- 
of-the-way, picturesque style of talking that was 
rather attractive: and with all he had seen and 
all he had read, he was worth listening to. But 
it will save you a great infliction if, instead of 
describing him any further, I just quote you part 
of a conversation we had one day. 

‘¢*T suppose you'll be here some time yet?’ 
said I. 

‘**Not likely,’ he answered: ‘I’ve been here 
six weeks already, and that’s too long for any 
man to stay in one place without some special 
object. New scenery renews individuals, just as 
new blood renews races; and, besides, I’ve been 
far too comfortable here as it is.’ 





‘*¢ What the deuce do you mean?’ asked I, 


fairly puzzled. 

‘**] mean,’ answered he, ‘ that too much ease 
relaxes the muscles of the mind as well as those 
of the body: you need hard work and danger 
and adversity to come and fling cold water on 
you, and rub you down with rough towels and 
stir your blood into action once more. When 
any thing goes wrong with me it’s just like a 
shower-bath; after the first shock I feel ten 
times fresher and stronger than ever: but pro- 
longed enjoyment, with nothing to ruffle it, is 
not good for any one. Just think what a bur- 
den life would be if there were nothing to fight 
against!’ 

“* Well,’ said I (I really couldn’t help it), 
‘there’s no fear but you'll have enough to fight 
against if you always go slap in the teeth of es- 
tablished usages as you've done here!’ 

“Very true,’ he answered, as coolly as if I 
had paid him a compliment. ‘I can't expect 
every one to think as I do, and very likely it 
would be a bad thing if they did. But when a 
thing has got to be done, done it must be!” 

“‘T can’t give you an idea of the way he 
brought out that last sentence; every word sound- 
ed like a nail knocked into a wall. I didn’t say 
any more to him that time. 

**Now I must tell you that at this time the 
belle of New Orleans was a certain Miss Geor- 
giana De Courcy, the handsomest girl and the 
greatest heiress in Louisiana, and—what counts 
for a good deal in the Southern States—of one 
of the oldest families in the South. She was 
certainly a splendid woman—without an atom 
of heart or conscience, beautiful as a leopard, 
vain as a peacock, and greedy of admiration as 
—well, as a woman; one of the finest creatures 
altogether that I ever saw in my life! ‘Well, 
as you may imagine, before she had been in town 
a month all the young swells of the place were at 
her feet; and the most ardent of all was a young 
Frenchman, Henri Le Vaillant by name, a man 
of good family, and originally of good fortune; 
but he had contrived to run through such a lot 
of it before he came of age that, as Paddy says 
in the song, 

‘When he came to man’s estate, 
It was all the estate he had.’ 

This being the case, it was only natural that he 
should think it a good idea to recoup himself by 
winning the favor (and fortune) of Miss De Cour- 
cy; and, to give the devil his due, he was just 
the man to make any girl like him if he had a 
mind that way. To begin with, he was a very 
handsome fellow—slim and graceful as any statue 
in Rome, and with that beauté du diable which 
you see so often among high-caste Frenchmen ; 
then, he could sing first-rate songs, and dance 
like any Taglioni; and to crown all, he was the 
best rider, and, what was more to the purpose, 
the best fencer in the town. Indeed, he had 
pinked so many men in various quarrels that his 
chums, in a kind of chaff upon his double ca- 
pacity of lady-killer and duelist, nicknamed him 
*Perce-cceur.’ So when it was known that ‘the 
Pierce-heart’ had got his eye upon Miss De 
Courcy, you may think that her other worship- 
ers began to feel rather put about. 

‘* Now it so happened that I had brought an 
introduction to the girl’s father, Colonel De 
Courcy, whom she ruled as completely as she 
ruled every one else, and he had invited me to a 
grand ball that they gave a little after my arriv- 
al. It was at this ball that I got my first sight 
of Le Vaillant—a slight, delicate-featured man, 
with a little black mustache, but supple as a grey- 
hound and active as a tiger. Of course he was 
horribly conceited, as these fellows always are ; 
but barring that, he struck me as rather pleasant 
company, and I couldn’t help thinking that if he 
really meant business as regarded the De Cour- 
‘cy, he stood well to make his game. 

‘* Well, the ball was like every other ball— 
plenty of heat and crush and chatter; lots of 
dancing and flirting, and ices and Champagne ; 
a few peorle worth talking to, and a great many 
better worth leaving alone. About two in the 
morning (having just made my escape from a 
dreadful woman, who had never been to Paris 
and would insist upon knowing all about it), I 
went out upon the veranda to recover myself, 
and came bump against another man, who was 
just coming in. I turned round to apologize, 
and saw—Montfort! 

. I don’t think I was ever more taken aback 
in all my life. Here was a fellow who neither 
danced, drank, nor flirted—who always went to 
bed at ten, and didn’t know a woman from a 
mile-stone—cropping up all at once in the mid- 
dle of a ball! It was Saul among the prophets 
with a vengeance! 

**¢Hollo, Montfort !’ said I, ‘isn’t this rather 
a violation of your principles ?’ 

‘¢*¢ What would you have? One must do in 
Rome as the Romans do. Here it’s the fashion 
to go to balls, and I go to them. In the Andes, 
where I am going presently, it’s the fashion to 
climb peaks and scramble along rock ledges, and 
I shall climb and scramble with the rest. Good- 
night—I must be going.’ 

“This (as poor Dickens says somewhere) was 
‘pilin’ it up rayther too mountaynious.’ The 
idea of Montfort, of all men on earth, doing a 
thing because other people did it was a little too 
good; I’d as soon have believed in Tom Sayers 
joining the Peace Society. And my doubts were 
not dispelled by a fragment of conversation which 
I overheard just then from two men who were 
standing on the veranda a little way off. 

*** Who was that fellow who was out here just 
now with Miss De Courcy ? 

“* Don’t know; but I fancy it’s the same man 
who takes those wonderful walks—Moffat, or 
Montfort, or some such name.’ 

‘< “Well, he seemed to be making the most of 
his time, anyhow.’ And the two passed on. 

‘¢ As for me, I went home very much out of 
temper with myself. I had been wont to brag 
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that nobody could throw dust in my eyes; and 
yet this fellow Montfort had done it as thorough- 
ly as one man ever did to another. To judge by 
present appearances, his former show of asceti- 
cism must have been all humbug ; and upon my 
word, I was rather sorry for it. Tome this man 
was a kind of rare specimen—a Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, a new hieroglyphic; and I valued him as 
Professor Tischendorf might value the one, or 
Sir Henry Rawlinson the other. In this easy- 
going age, bristling with every conceivable in- 
vention for making men indolent and luxurious, 
it was something to find even one living creature 
who seemed to defy without an effort every 
temptation that can assail humanity ; and now 
it appeared all at once that he wasn’t the man I 
took him for. The only thing to be done was to 
find out at once how the.case really stood; so 
directly after breakfast I posted off to Montfort’s 
quarters, and found him sitting near the window 
(as fresh as if he had been in bed all night) writ- 
ing a letter with his left hand. 

‘¢<¢ Hollo!’ said I, ‘is your right arm paralyzed 
with handing lemonade ?’ 

‘** No; but it’s as well to keep in practice, in 
case I should hurt the other hand. That’s one 
thing my travels have taught me—to be as handy 
with my left as with my right.’ 

‘¢¢ Why, do you mean to say that you can 
throw and carve and write and handle a cue or 
a single-stick as well with one hand as with the 
other ?” 

‘¢¢ Pretty nearly, so far as I’ve tried yet; one 
of these days I'll give you a specimen.’ . 

‘* (So he did—in a way I little dreamed of.) 

‘© * Well, look here,’ said I, coming to the 
point, ‘aren’t you a pretty fellow to pretend 
never to love, and all that sort of thing—and 
then to go walking on a veranda at two in the 
morning with the prettiest girl in the town ?” 

‘** As I spoke, I looked keenly in his face for 
some sign of confusion. I might as well have 
looked at the Great Sphinx. 

‘*¢ Ah, you think I’m in love with Miss De 
Courcy,’ said he, with a quiet laugh. ‘ Well, 
you're not the only one who does me the honor 
to hold that opinion ; but you rate my good taste 
too high. The young lady is an extremely in- 
teresting study; but as for my admiring her, 
happily even public opinion can not turn that 
fiction into a fact!’ 

**¢Do you mean to tell me, then,’ cried I, 
‘that you can’t fall in love, even if you tried ?’ 

‘¢¢T mean to tell you,’ he answered, drawing 
himself up, and looking really grand for the mo- 
ment, ‘that I should not count life worth hav- 
ing, if I were overcome, even for one moment, 
by any influence that I could not shake off, which 
is what J understand by love. The greatest 
pleasure of life, take my word for it, is the free 
use of one’s own will.’ 

‘¢*T suppose, then,’ said I, half joking, ‘that 
if you did fall in love, and she played fast and 
loose with you, you'd kill yourself? 

‘Not myself, he answered, very quietly ; 
and then he put away his writing, and asked me 
to come out for a stroll. And so the subject 
dropped. But I now began to suspect (not for 
the first time) that my friend Montfort wasn’t 
quite right in the head; and when you hear the 
rest of the story, I think you'll agree with me. 

‘Well, for about a month after that every 
thing went on as usual. The season was well in 
by this time, and I had my hands full—balls, 
masquerades, musical soirées, private theatric- 
als, and what not. Once or twice I lighted 
upon Montfort in the very thick of it; but for 
the most part he seemed rather to fight shy of 
going about, in spite of his theory about ‘ doing 
as the Romans did.’ However, he occupied a 
good deal of my attention just then ; for, to tell 
the truth, I was rather riled at the way he had 
thrown dust in my eyes; and I determined to 
find out, by hook or by crook, whether he were 
really spooney on the De Courcy or not. But I 
might as well have saved myself the trouble, for, 
look as sharp ax I might, I was just as wise at 
the end of the month as at the beginning. One 
thing I found out, though—that Montfort and 
Le Vaillant liked each other about as well as a 
badger and a terrier, and that the least thing 
would kindle a row between them. Le Vaillant 
had managed, by dint of his dueling renown, to 
exact a kind of deference from every body he 
knew ; whereas Montfort made no more of him 
than if he had been a crossing-sweeper, and, in- 
deed, had rather shut him up once or twice, when 
he began to brag a little too extensively. Now 
I needn’t tell you that you may do any thing to 
a Frenchman rather than make him look small 
before a whole roomful of people, especially when 
half of them are ladies. Then, again, Le Vail- 
lant’s blustering ways riled Montfort; and so, 
bit by bit, they came to hate each other like 
poison. 

‘* Now I should tell you that while all this 
was going on, I had become rather thick with 
Colonel De Courcy, Georgiana’s father ; not that 
I had any idea of her, but at that time I was 
rather mad on sporting, and the old colonel 
seemed to have hunted and shot every beast that 
came out of the ark. So pretty nearly every 
other day I used to stroll up there, and find the 
old boy sitting in his garden over a weed and a 
mint-julep, and we would have a long palaver 
about the big game, and the best spots for find- 
ing them. Well, one afternoon, about five weeks 
after that ball I was speaking of, I turned up in 
the colonel’s garden, but didn’t find him in his 
usual place; and [ was just thinking of going up 
to the house to look for him, when, all at-once, 
just on the other side of the high shrubbery be- 
hind which I was standing, I heard voices; and 
they were the voices of Miss De Courcy and— 
Montfort! 

“Of course you'll say I was a confounded snob 
for listening, and I don’t deny it; but, at the 
same time, I could no more help it than I could 
help breathing. Through the leaves I could see 





them standing on the sidewalk; and though 
they spoke low, I heard every word. 

*¢¢Mr. Montfort,’ says she, ‘I have a great 
favor to ask of you; and although people call 
you ungallant, I can not believe that you will be 
so unkind as to refuse me. Will you do what I 

k U 
‘¢ (Talk of witchcraft! you should have heard 
her voice, and seen the look she gave! It was 
enough to drive a man stark mad; and I know 
it made me tingle all over, as if I'd fallen into a 
bed of nettles. ) 

** *T await your commands,’ says Montfort, as 
coolly as if he’d been reading Euclid. (I couldn’t 
have done it in his place, I know that. ) 

‘*¢ Well,’ says she, ‘I find that Mr. Le Vail- 
lant—that young Frenchman whom you met 
here the other day—has been showing to all his 
friends a likeness of myself, which I was foolish 
enough to give him, and has the insolence to 
boast of it, as if—as if I had—in short, as if 
more importance might be attached to it than it 
really deserves.’ (The way she did that little 
bit of bashfulness would have made her fortune 
on the stage.) ‘ You are the only man whom I 
can trust to check his impertinence, for all the 
rest seem afraid of him. May I count upon you 
to defend my reputation ?” 

**She took both his hands in hers (I suppose 
to add emphasis to her petition), and cast her 
eyes on the ground. It was well that she did; 
for there came over Montfort’s face such a look 
of killing contempt as made me fairly shake. 
He drew himself up, as if he could have tram- 
pled her under his feet ; and for that moment he 
looked really splendid—just as I had seen him 
look when [ chaffed him about being in love 
with her, the morning after the ball. 

‘**T am at your service,’ says he, bowing ; and 
with that away he went, without another word. 
As for me, I stood like a fool for good five min- 
utes before I could recollect myself, the whole 
thing took me so aback. This was worse than 
I had ever dreamed of. All that I ever bar- 
gained for was a little flare-up between Mont- 
fort and the Frenchman, which would blow over 
and leave all clear again; but here was a far 
more serious business. Whether the De Courcy 
had got tired of having Le Vaillant always hang- 
ing after her, and wanted to get rid of him, or 
whether it was only her confounded vanity that 
was tickled at the idea of setting men fighting 
about her, I can’t tell; but J’ve always thought 
(though it seems a horrible thing to say of any 
woman) that she was riled at Montfort for not 
bowing down to her as every one else did, and 
that she meant to punish him by getting him 
knocked on the head. Look at it which way I 
would, it was a very bad business. Apart from 
my liking for Montfort, I couldn’t abide the 
thought of an Englishman being killed by a 
Frenchman, and the whole town crowing over 
it, as they’d be sure todo. And yet how was I 
to stop it? Iand the other two men were invit- 
ed that very day to dine with some Virginian 
big-wig (Fortescue, I think his name was), and 
then to go to a ball that Colonel De Courcy was 
giving the same evening; so that even if they 
missed each other at one place, they were sure 
to meet at the other. Altogether, it really 
seemed as if the powers of mischief had con- 
trived it; and I went home feeling bad all over. 

‘Well, to Fortescue’s I went, and didn’t man- 
age to get near Montfort till dinner was done; 
but when we turned out to have our smoke in 
the garden (a famous big place, with a fountain 
in the middle, and dark shrubberies all round 
hung with colored lamps, just like a scene in a 
theatre), I got hold of him, and drew him into 
conversation, meaning at least to stick by him 
all the evening, in case of any thing happening. 
But just then, as ill luck would have it, who 
should come swaggering past but that beast Le 
Vaillant, with his chorus of worshipers about 
him, and, of course, he must bring out Miss De 
Courcy’s likeness, and begin bragging about it 
before them all. 

‘*¢Thus it is that we Frenchmen win the 
day,’ said he, in his boastful way; ‘every thing 
is possible to those who dare! It is only those 
who hang back that get nothing, like those En- 
glish cowards in the Crimea!’ 

‘*T jumped up like a shot at that, you may be 
sure; but Montfort was before me. With one 
stride he was through the circle, and confronted 
the Frenchman, looking him full in the eyes. 

‘¢¢ Did I understand monsieur to say,’ asked 
he, bowing, ‘that the English are cowards ?” 

‘¢¢T did,’ answered the other, looking up at 
him insolently. 

*¢¢You lie, then!’ says Montfort, and gave 
him a slap in the face with his open hand that 
echoed all over the garden like a pistol-shot. 

‘* Then there was a row, if you like! Every 
body ran forward at once, shouting and scream- 
ing. In an instant the two had their coats off, 
and were standing face to face, each with a 
small-sword in his hand, on the bit of smooth 
turf beside the fountain. It was evident, as 
soon as they began, that Le Vaillant was the 
better swordsman of the two; and in a few min- 
utes (just as I had feared) Montfort got a 
thrust through the arm, below the elbow, that 
made him drop his weapon. Of course all Le 
Vaillant’s chums shouted for joy ; but how they 
stared when Montfort coolly twisted his hand- 
kerchief round his right arm, drew the knot with 
his teeth, took up the sword in his /eft hand, 
and said, quietly, ‘ Zn garde, monsieur !’ 

“It was then, for the first time, that the 
Frenchman began to look disturbed; and cer- 
tainly there was something awful in this dogged, 
blood-thirsty persistency, which no pain or dan- 
ger could shake. Two or three of Le Vaillant’s 
party tried to protest, but the others overruled 
them, and the fight began again. The two 
faces were a sight: Le Vaillant looked like a 
wolf in a trap—full of a kind of frightened fury ; 
Montfort’s face was quiet, and cold as marble, 








but with a look of grim satisfaction on it, as if 
he was sure of his man at last. And so, in- 
deed, he was. In those days the French schools 
didn’t generally teach their men how to meet a 
left-handed attack ; and Le Vaillant, who had 
never seen any thing of the sort before, was fair- 
ly puzzled. His breath began to fail, his hand 
shook; and at last, as he overreached himself 
in making a thrust, Montfort sprang in, and 
went clean through him, from breast to back. 
Then picking up the miniature, he flung his 
coat loose over his shoulders, and flew out of the 
garden like a wild-cat. I followed him as hard 
as I could pelt (you know I couldn’t tell what he 
might do in the mad fit that seemed to be on 
him), and I tell you that in all my life I never 
had such a run. He never slackened once till 
he got to Colonel De Courcy’s, where the ball 
was just at its height; and there he bolted 
through the gate, burst into the ball-room, right 
through the midst of the dancers, and rushing 
up to where Miss De Courcy was standing, 
flung the miniature at her feet. 

**Talk of theatres!—that scene beat ’em all. 
Every body seemed turned to stone, and several 
ladies fainted outright, without any one minding 
them. And well they might. Montfort was 
white as a corpse, in spite of his hard run; his 
clothes were all splashed with blood; his right 
arm hung down at his side; and his face glared 
as if he were mad. 

‘* ¢ Are you satisfied ?’ he asked, in a voice as 
if some one were choking him. ‘ You com- 
manded, and I have obeyed you. Take your 
likeness’ (he crushed it with his heel as he 
spoke), ‘and so perish every memorial of the 
woman who dared to weigh her caprice against 
the life of a brave man!’ 

** He looked round upon the company—who 
were all standing like statues—as if he could 
strike them dead on the spot, and then vanished 
into the darkness, like an evil spirit. 

**T never saw or heard of him after that 
night; but he had his revenge, if that did him 
any good. ‘The De Courcy never got over the 
fright he gave her; she fell into a decline, and 
died eighteen months later; and her father 
wasn’t long in following her. Now, then, what 
do you say to a hand at écarté?” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPonpENT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


have had some conversation about the 
habit of receiving on a given day in Paris, 
and dwelt, I think, a little on the advantages and 
inconveniences resulting from the system. It re- 
mains for foreigners to consider which way the 
scale dips as far as they are concerned, and to 
adopt or reject the plan accordingly. But let it 
be well understood that having once committed 
themselves to the obligation of remaining one 
day in the week in-doors for the accommodation 
of their acquaintances, it becomes an imperative 
duty on them to do so, and to allow no tempta- 
tion to lure them out of the house on that day, 
nor to let any pretext of fatigue or slight head- 
ache, or any thing, in fact, short of positive ill- 
ness, induce them to deny themselves to visitors. 
Premising that this fundamental principle is 
soundly established in their minds, we will give a 
word or two of advice on certain customs con- 
nected with this one of having ‘‘a day” which 
have of late years crept into Paris salons. The 
most prominent of these innovations is that of 
the five-o’clock tea. This has long been an in- 
stitution in England. We will not stop to discuss 
the wisdom or the folly of making it a point of 
duty to scald one’s inside regularly every after- 
noon with cups of boiling liquid, and of conscien- 
tiously providing for one’s friends who drop in 
between lunch and dinner time the same enjoy- 
able opportunity. But so many wise and vehe- 
ment things have been urged against the process 
that it is only fair to repeat here the one word 
we ever heard advanced in favor of it. An Ital- 
ian medical man of high repute assured a cele- 
brated English writer in Rome that one reason 
why English visitors to the Eternal City suc- 
cumbed less frequently than others to the ma- 
laria fever was owing to their custom of scald- 
ing themselves morning,-noon, and night with 
hot tea. No other liquid, he maintained, could 
replace tea as an antidote against the terrible 
Roman fever. 

Now that we have done our duty by the dear 
national beverage, which ‘‘cheers but not in- 
ebriates,” we may, with a clear conscience, in- 
veigh against its encroachments in Paris salons. 
This five-o’clock episode has not been imported 
to Paris by the English. Americans will tell 
you that it has, but I altogether and emphatical- 
ly deny the charge. As a rule, people take it 
in England by way of a break in the day, and 
also because the late dinner hour, which varies 
from seven to eight, makes the slight refreshment 
of a cup of tea really desirable in our damp, 
dismal, and bone-aching climate; but in Paris, 
where the dinner hour is from six to half past, 
there is not the shadow of such a necessity for 
it, and English people are the first to congratu- 
late themselves on being able to do without it. 
It never occurred to them to offer it to French 
people, who never take it in their own houses, 
and would a little while ago have thought it a 
most absurd entertainment. The English may 
plead guilty to having substituted tea and cakes 
in the evening receptions for sirups and sugar- 
and-water, but the five-o’clock tea is the doing 
of those dreadful Americans. Now it may 
strike you as ridiculous to say so, but this im- 
portation of theirs is bitterly resented by the 
French—by the Parisians, I should say —for 
they are, I fancy, as yet the only sufferers from 
it. They hate the trouble of it, and they can 
not see any justification for its being imposed 
upon them by strangers. It used to be fully 





understood among French people that when 
they went to visit each other they went to talk, 
and not to eat or drink. This made it as easy 
for the widow lady with a very small income, a 
small apartment, and one servant, to collect her 
friends about her once a week as for the for- 
tunate possessor of a large revenue and fine es- 
tablishment to do it. It entailed no expense 
whatever, and involved no trouble beyond a little 
extra attention to her dress, and the same for 
her bonne, who was seated in the anteroom, with 
her daintiest cap and apron, sewing in the win- 
dow between the intervals of the rings, which 
she had no other occupation that afternoon but 
to answer. But all this is changed of late. Tea 
is expected where pleasant conversation former- 
ly sufficed, and it is impossible to attend to this 
operation in the drawing-room while devoted to 
the hall door. The double service requires two 
servants, and the consequence is that madame 
not being able to stretch her income to the de- 
mand, closes her salon, and gives up her weekly 
gathering. This is not the result of a day, of 
course. It has taken probably three or four 
years to crush those unpretending little recep- 
tions out of Paris society ; but thanks to the ex- 
travagant habits of those dreadful Americans, 
and to the weak-minded and ape-like propensities 
of the French themselves for following the lead 
in matters of fashion, it has been effectually and 
very extensively accomplished. The pleasant old 
French grandes dames, who can only afford one 
servant, are not the only ones to suffer; they are 
the last, perhaps, for fashion has to break through 
many rings before it penetrates into their narrow 
one. ‘The English five-o’clock tea, even in the 
most magnificent establishments in London, con- 
sists simply of cups of tea already poured out, 
and handed to you on a salver, with a plate of 
wafer-like slices of bread-and-butter ; neither 
cakes, nor ices, nor sweetmeats of any sort are 
introduced. When, therefore, English people in 
Paris choose to have it, it makes little difference 
in the afternoon’s work where there are a couple 
of servants in a house. But the Americans are 
not satisfied with this. They have made the 
solitary cup of tea an opportunity for a grand 
display of plate, cakes, candies, and what not. 
On their day, when you visit them, you find the 
ladies attired as for a wedding reception, in the 
very latest fashion, young and old alike; and 
you behold a table set out with all the parapher- 
nalia of an evening tea-party, a bright urn sing- 
ing lustily above an entire silver service, sur- 
rounded by every variety of confectionery, wines, 
and liquors. The young lady, if there be one, 
presides over the tea-pot, and the occupation, as 
she naively admits, is agreeable because it gives 
one something to do, and makes a break in the 
effort at conversation. All this may be very 
pretty to look at, and the cakes are pleasant 
to eat, but the whole performance costs a good 
deal of money, which is not pleasant to many; 
they are foolish enough to consider themselves 
bound to return something of the same sort to 
their entertainers when these latter come to visit 
them. It may do once in a way, but when it 
has to be done once a week, it becomes a bore 
and a drain; they hate it, and revenge them- 
selves by stigmatizing the somewhat ostenta- 
tious hospitality as ‘‘purse-proud vulgarity ;” 
they take a dislike to the whole nationality, 
and declare that Americans don’t know what 
‘* société” means; that they can not congre- 
gate for half an hour’s intercourse without mak- 
ing it an occasion for showing off their mon- 
ey, etc. This is one among other reasons we 
have named why French people fight shy of 
Americans in Paris, and often appear to behave 
rudely or coldly to them ; they simply can not af- 
ford to keep up with their habits ‘and customs, 
and they naturally dislike appearing mean or 
inhospitable. Why can not American visit- 
ors, who really wish to see something of French 
life and manners during their sojourn in the 
country, conform outwardly to the simplicity 


| which even still in exclusively French circles 


so charmingly characterizes them? Let them, 
if they hold to their cup of tea, have it, but what 
need for this tawdry display of plate and confec- 
tionery, alike against common-sense and good 
taste? Ifa few American women of high stand- 
ing set their faces against the exaggeration of 
the custom, it would even now be soon modified, 
so as to render it inoffensive. 

One last remark I must make while on this 
subject. Americans, who are so proverbially 
hospitable in their own country, are apt occa- 
sionally to run into the other extreme when 
abroad, and to suppose that because they can 
not have things on their accustomed fine scale, 
they are to do nothing in the way of social en- 
tertainment. This is a great mistake, especially 
in Paris, where hospitality can be made to con- 
sist so much more in the grace of the welcome 
than in the quantity of the refreshments. I was 
once invited with some friends to spend the 
evening with an American family from the West. 
It was sultry August weather. We were shown 
into the bedroom, where we took off our things ; 
the salon was brilliantly lighted, and there we 
sat in conversation till eleven o’clock, when we 
took our leave, not having been offered so much 
as a glass of water. There was .an indirect 
apology for the fact tendered afterward in the 
plea that as they were in furnished lodgings, the 
china, etc., was so shabby they really could not 
attempt to offer any thing to their friends. The 
same thing happened me on three occasions in 
the case of a most charming Southern family. 
Now surely this theory is a mistake. Who cares 
—at least in France—what your cups are like, 
if they be handed with simple hospitality and 
good tea? I shall say a few words next time 
on evening receptions. For the present I will 
conclude, with a hope that some of my Amer- 
ican friends will change their views on the above 
points before we have the pleasure of making 
their acquaintance in Paris, Comet. 
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AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


T is unnecessary here to recapitulate all the 
I incidents of the recent festivities at St. Pe- 
tersburg. ‘There is’ no’ special bond of friend- 
ship existing between the people of Germany and 
the people of Russia, but the courts of the two 





Palace of the Grand Duchess Marie Nicolaievna. 





Monument to the Emperor Nicholas, — 











empires are very closely connected by blood-re- 
lationship, in addition to which the Czar Alex- 
ander has a strong personal admiration for his 
uncle. As for the Emperor William himself, 
for nearly sixty years past he has maintained 
close personal connection with Russia. On New- 
Year’s Day, 1814, he crossed the Rhine with a 
Russian corps, and saw fighting for the first 
time; the first military order he ever received 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 








was the Russian St. George, conferred on him 
for his bravery at Bar-sur- Aube, and he re- 
entered Paris on the 31st March of that year 
with Russian troops. ‘Three years-later he es- 
corted to St. Petersburg the bride of the future 
Emperor Nicholas, and he attended the funeral 
of Alexander I. Since then he has paid many 
visits to the Russian court. One of these was 








is seated by the side of the Czar, and is ‘passing 


beneath the martial statue of his brother-in-law, 
the late Emperor Nicholas. The two Emperors 
were preceded by the Chief of the Town, Gen- 
eral ‘l'repoff. The large building in the back- 
ground is the palace of the Grand Duchess Marie 
Nicolaievna, or Nicholas’s daughter, the second 
name ofa Russian always denoting the parentage. 





a tenfold increase to his powers, the rapidity of 
his movements confounds his enemy, and finally 
drives him to flight. Proud of his success, the 
little champion returns to his partner, and flaps 
triumphantly his tiny wings. But with all his 
activity and courage, he is not always able to 
avert disaster from his nest, for an enormous bush 
spider (Mygale), covered all over with black hair, 
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of especial interest, when, on the occasion of | 


Nicholas erecting a monumental column to the 
memory of his father and his father’s wars, he 
went to St. Petersburg at the head of a deputa- 
tion of men who had fought from 1813 to 1815. 
This incident is recalled by our sketch, in which 
we once more see the Emperor William, still 
active and vigorous, though so many of his Ger- 
man comrades in arms are in their graves. He 























THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


OTHING can exceed the tenderness which 

the male humming-bird evinces during breed- 
ing-time for his lovely companion, nor the courage 
which he displays for her protection. On the ap- 
proach of an intrusive bird, though ten times big- 
ger than himself, he will not hesitate a moment to 
attack the disturber of his nest; his bravery adds 
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VISIT OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY TO ST. PETERSBURG—THE EMPEROR AND THE CZAR PASSING THE NICOLAY ‘PLACE. 


too often lurks in the vicinity, watching for the 
moment when the little birds shall creep out of 
the shell. With sudden attack it then invades 
the nest, and sucks their life-blood. Against 
this enemy neither courage nor despair is of 
any avail, and if the poor humming-bird endeav- 
ors to avenge the slaughter of his young, he only 
shares their fate, and perishes in the fatal em- 
brace of the spider. 
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Fig. 1.—Borper iy Waite Empromery ror LINGERIE, ETC. 


Borders in White Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse borders are suitable for trimming lingerie, linen, etc. They 
are embroidered on fine linen, batiste, or Swiss muslin. The illustra- 
tions plainly show the manner of working the embroidery. 


Box for Postage Stamps. 

Tus box with an overlapping lid is made of card-board, divided 
into three sections on the inside, as shown by the illustration, and cov- 
ered with white watered paper. The outside is covered with maroon 
inlaid Russia leather; in the middle of the lid, at the top, is a me- 
dallion of gray faille, on which either a monogram or a small design 
may be worked in satin stitch or point Russe with maroon saddler’s 
silk and gold thread. 


Cover for Bible, Prayer-Book, etc., Figs. 1-3. 

Turis cover, which is designed for Bibles, prayer-books, etc., is made 
of velvet, damask, or faille, and is embroidered with gold thread and 
gold braid as shown by Fig. 1. Figs. 2 and 3 show each a full-sized 
section of a suitable border for the cover. The design figures of both 
borders are applied in a lighter shade of the material, and are edged 
with chain stitches. of gold thread. Silver cord or colored silk braid 
may be used, or the embroidery may be executed with silk. 


. 








MEDIZ VAL DINNER-PARTIES. 
N the days of chivalry it was a costly business to ask a few friends 
to dinner. They were not content to eat and drink at the expense 
of the host, but fully ex- 
pected—if the banquet 
partook of a ceremonial 
character—to carry away 
something more negotia- 
ble than a headache or 
an indigestion. ‘They 
looked forward with a 
keen financial appetite 
to gifts of silver vessels, 
falcons, coats of mail, 
goodly horses, ‘‘ certain 
gemmes, by curious art 
sette in gold; of purple 
and cloth of gold for 
men’s apparell.” Imag- 
ine a dinner-party of the 
present day at which cups 
and covers, weight-carrying hunters, bracelets and bangles, should be distributed 
between the courses, and from which no guest should be permitted to depart un- 
til he had accepted sufficient cloth to make him a new suit! Ancient banquets 
were not only expensive, but cumbrous. Many inconvenient ceremonies con- 
tributed to lengthen the hours consecrated to gastronomy. Certain dishes were 
brought in by a regular procession, the boar’s head by a deputation of domes- 
tics, and the peacock by a contingent of fair dames. The peacock was styled 
**the food of lovers and the meat of lords.” It was roasted and served up whole, 
covered after dressing with the skin and feathers, the comb entire, and the tail 
spread. Sometimes the noble bird was covered with gold-leaf instead of its 
feathers, but the prevailing taste appears to have been in favor of the peacock 
in full plumage. 

Edward the Third dispensed a romantic hospitality, wherein eating and 
drinking, tournaments and 
-love-making, were agreeably 
mingled; but it was under the 
reign of his immediate suc- 
cessor, Richard the Second, 
that the magnificent prodi-. 
gality of royal entertainments 
rose to its greatest height. 
The cost of these banquets 
was enormous, and the sala- 
ries of the cooks—if they were 
ever paid—must have greatly 
helped to lighten the royal 
coffers. Two thousand cooks 
and three hundred servitors 
were required to dress food 
for and wait upon the ten 
thousand visitors who daily 
attended the court. To fur- 
nish food for this almost in- 
credible number of guests 
twenty-eight oxen, three hun- 
dred sheep, myriads of fowls, 
and immense quantities of 

game were immolated daily. 


Watcu-Case. 



































cooks were not the sole authors of 


Fig. 2.—BorpEr ror Cover or Bis.Le, Prayer-Book, ETC. 


For design and description see Supplement, No. XXIX., Fig. 99. 























































Fig. 2.—Sxrction oF CoLiar 
in Pornt Lace EMBROIDERY 
on TuLtte.—Futt Size. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 392.] 


Fig. 1.—Cover For Bisitre, PRAYER- 
Book, Etc. 


Richard the Second was not only a magnificent host, 


but a true epicure, and it was during his reign that 
the celebrated Forme of Cury was compiled by his 
master cooks, a.p. 1390. This curious vellum roll 
contained one hundred and ninety-six formul for the 
concoction of the dishes most in favor toward the close 
of the fourteenth century. Apparently the master 


this curious work, 
as it was compiled 
by ‘‘assent and 
avysement of 
maisters of phisik 
and of philoso- 
phie,” who dwelt 
in the court of 
King Richard. 

It is remarka- 
ble that through- 
out the Forme of 
Cury we find it 
impossible to dis- 
cover the slightest 
trace of plain food. 
When any thing 
is to be boiled we 
are told to “‘ seeth 
it in a gode broth,” 
or a court bouillon 
made of wine and 
water. ~ Roasting 
is only spoken of 








ments of our merchant princes often eclipse those 
of the aristocracy. They frequently have expensive 
hobbies, like that of picture collecting, and their 
descendants find when such collections are dispersed 
that the money invested in works of art generally 
yields a good return. 
ot great fortunes made by misers, who often denied 


themselves the 
necessaries of life 
inorder that they 
might leave a 
large sum behind 
them. Such a 
man was James 
Wood, of Glou- 
cester, England, 
who died in 1836 
possessed of 
property sworn 
under £900,000. 
A will was found, 
in which he left 
all his property 
to Alderman 
Wood, of Lon- 
don, his attorney, 
and two clerks. 
But a short time 
after a codicil to 
the will was sent 
in anonymously, 
















Fig. 2.—Borprer 1N WHITE EMBROIDERY FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 


as a preliminary to some operation of a more complicated descrip- 
tion, and broils are not mentioned. Meat roasted and boiled was ap- 
parently left to ‘‘those of the meaner sort,” for so far as we can dis- 
cover the great lords contented themselves with stews, hashes, and 
made dishes generally. 

Even as early as the fourteenth century the art of larding was well 
known, and is recommended for ‘‘cranys and herons, pecokys and 
partrigchis.” In the account of the great feast at the enthronization 
of the ‘‘reverende father in God George Nevell Archbishop of York 
and Chauncelour of Englande, in the VI yere of the raigne of Kyng 
Edwarde the fourth,” we find curious evidence of the favor in which 
strange edibles were then held. Among the goodly provision made 
for the banquet we find enumerated, in addition to one thousand sheep, 
one hundred and four oxen, three hundred and four “ veales,” and a 
like number of ‘‘porkes,” four hundred swans, six wild bulls, one 
hundred and four peacocks, two hundred and four cranes, a like num- 
ber of bitterns, four hundred herons, a thousand egrets, one hundred 
curlews, and twelve ‘‘ porposes and seales.” 

At this sublime feast the ‘‘ Earle of Warwicke” officiated as steward, 
and the guests were placed at various tables according to rank. It 
does not appear, however, that on this great occasion the bills of fare 
graduated in like proportion as was done at the enthronization feast 
of William of Wareham in 1504. 

That the art of cookery should have declined rapidly in England 
after the Elizabethan period appears singular, but it is vain to seek 
in the records of later banquets for the magnificence that distinguished 
those of an earlier date. Dropping down to the period of the Revolu- 
tion, we find that coarse 
food had almost entirely 
supplanted the delicate 
dishes. of the mediaeval 
cooks, and about the 
—EE reign of the king who 
Y i ) i was puzzled by an apple- 

Wik | : dumpling the culinary 

peek oa os ¥ art sank, as might have 
= ; been expected, to the 
lowest depths of degra- 
dation. Perhaps this de- 
cadence was due in great 
measure to the coarse 
tastes of the Georges, 
of whom the first liked 
stale oysters, and the 
last, in spite of his pre- 
tended refinement, was a gross feeder, who preferred a shoulder of mutton and 
onion sauce to the loftiest inspirations of his chef. It would, however, be unfair 
not to admit that the splendid quality of English meat and vegetables has had much 
to do with the national indifference to refined cookery. ‘The raw material is so 
good in itself that it is almost impossible to spoil it. Hence has arisen a barbarous 
indifference to the culinary art which is often denounced in England as a mer3 
device for making bad food palatable. 
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GREAT FORTUNES. 


R. ADAM SMITH, in his Wealth of Nations—a work which laid the foun- 
dation of our system of political economy—points out that the acquisition of 
wealth is quite indispensable to the advanczment of society in civilization 
and refinement. ‘‘ Without the tranquillity and leisure afforded by the 
possession of accumulated : 
riches, those speculative 
and elegant studies which 
expand and enlarge our 
views, purify our taste, 
and lift us higher in the 
scale of being could not 
be successfully prosecuted. 
Experience shows that the 
barbarism and refinement 
of nations depend more on 
the amount of their wealth 
than on any other circum- 
stance. No people have 
ever made any distin- 
guished figure in philoso- 
phy or the fine arts with- 
out having been at the 
same time celebrated for 
their riches and industry.” 
As a rule, modern mill- 
ionaires are not parsimo- 
nious in their way of liv- 
ing; in fact, the establish- 






































































There are a few examples 




















Fig. 3.—Borprer vor Cover or Brsir, PRAYER-Boox, ETC. 
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bequeathing various large sums to different indi- 
viduals. It was accompanied with this extraor- 
di memorandum: ‘‘ The inclosed is a paper 
savellieas of many burned by parties I could 
hang. ‘They pretend it is not J. Wood's hand; 
many will swear to it. They want to swindle me. 
Let the rest know.” ‘The writer was never dis- 
covered; and now came litigation, which lasted 
four years. Sir Herbert Jenner gave his judg- 
ment in 1840, rejecting the codicil so mysteri- 
ously sent. But—oh, the glorious uncertainty 
of the law!—Lord Lyndhurst, in a higher court, 
reversed the judgment, and the money was di- 
vided according to the terms of the will. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. 8. L.—Get summer camel’s-hair, or else vigogne, 
for a chitelaine redingote to wear over your brown 
silk skirt. 

H. E. T.—Read about thin goods for mourning in 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. Get a black chip Rubens hat, 
and trim with lustreless black silk. Lace is not ad- 
missible in deep mourning. Crape sacques lined with 
silk, or else wraps of the dress material, are used. It 
de necessary to send bust measure for loose polonaise 
pattern. 

Tuxrresz B.—The tight basque suit pattern is appro- 
priate for grenadine. Put a wide puffed heading for 
each flounce. The grenadine over-skirt must not be 
lined—indeed, over-skirts should never be lined, as 
their grace consists in their soft drapery. The thick 
silk used for lining the basque is sufficient without 
other lining. The skirt upon which the grenadine 
fl are ted is made of thinner silk or of 
foulard. Make your plain Victoria lawn with a pleat- 
ed blouse-waist and apron over-skirt, and trim both 
skirte with kilt pleating. Wear a watered ribbon sash. 

Datsy.—The Double-breasted Jacket Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. V., contains the En- 
glish walking jacket pattern. We can not give more 
“doll patterns” at present. 

Haven.—Make both your green silks into stylish 
plain short dresses, and wear with polonaises of the 

new striped green fabrics, or else of batiste or Swiss 
muslin. 

K.—A darker shade of gray, or else of leaf brown 
silk, combined with your pale gray would make a 
stylish suit. Make the lower skirt like sample, with 
flounces piped above the hem with a darker shade. 
Then have an over-skirt and sleeveless basque, or else 
ademi-polonaise of the darker shade, with dark sashes. 

Sunsoriser.—You can buy a very desirable lace 
sacque of llama or guipure for $50. The latter will be 
the most stylish garment of the summer season. 

A Country Dress-maxker.—The black silk polonaise 
made as you suggest will be the best over dress for the 
poplin skirt. Side pleatings are hemmed on the wrong 
side with lightly taken stitches that do not show out- 
side. Bands down front breadths are pointed below, 
fringed, and meet a flounce across the foot of the 
dress. Puffs stop plainly at the skirt braid without 
trimming. Melon puffs are usually fringed above a 

flounce, 

Constant Reapre.—Short Gabrielles of gray or 
brown linen take the place of aprons for little chil- 
dren, both boys and girls. They are sold ready-made 
for $1 at the furnishing houses. White is most used 
for children. Brown linen, piqué, and percale are 
standard goods for children. 

F. E. M. anp Oruers.—For mourning read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. 

Mus. L. R. P.—A Medici fraise is a high frill of sifk 
and lace around the neck, and would be suitable for 
your gray silk. 

Ernestine.—Make your black grenadine by hints in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI. 

8. 8S. H.—Mantles are sometimes. made of the dress 
material, but a black cashmere wrap is more stylish, 
and more economical, as it serves with all dresses. 
Velvet will be much used for trimming all through the 
summer. 

M. K. H.—Your questions are answered in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. White 
strings to widows’ bonnets are not worn. Black rib- 
bon or crape strings fasten under the chin. 

Aw Op Reaner.—Lumps of white wax placed about 
in your box, and the whole covered with white oiled 
silk, is the most probable plan for preventing your 
white satin turning yellow; but there is no sure plan, 
as much depends on the fabric itself. Your browned 
lace is merely soiled. The French scourers here re- 
store point appliqué and other laces to their first 
beauty by steaming them, and by what is called dry 
pressure. 

Mas. W. M. W.—Satin and guipure lace are not used 
here for trimming grenadines. Black repped silk 
pipings are preferred, also fringe, thread lace, jet, and 
watered ribbon sashes. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI, for further hints. Figured 
grenadines all black are preferred to plain ones. 

Mus. 8. A. H.—We have three cut paper patterns of 
wrappers—the gored wrapper, a Watteau, and a sacque 
wrapper. These do not draw when the arms are raised, 
as you fear. 

E. A. N.—Upholster your wooden mantel with the 
lambrequin draperies now in fashion. Use chintz 
for chambers, with heavy reps for parlors and dining- 
room.—Guipure lace sacques are very fashionable. 

Mus. L, M.—Get the darkest shade of brown in your 
striped silk and make a sleeveless jacket by our cut 
paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. VI. 
Sacques simply scalloped are worn by girls of four 
years. 

Morurr.—Get a Normandy cap of Swiss muslin 
with colored silk lining for your six-year-old daughter. 

E. W. B.—The Worth over-skirt pattern has been 
sent you. Side sashes are usually but not always 
pendent from a belt. They are bias silk, or else the 
dress material, put in two or three long loops with 
two longer ends, and are attached to the side seam of 
the over-skirt. Sometimes a swinging piece extends 
from the right to the left and puffs up the skirt. 

Mrs. G.—Descriptions and illustrations of cut paper 
patterns of infant’s wardrobe are in Bazar No. 35, Vol. 
IV.; hints about materials for such a wardrobe are 
also in Bazar No. 21, Vol. III. The fancy stores here 
sell guipure and point lace materials, and have adver- 
tised them in our colunins. We can not furnish ad- 
dresses. 

Oxp Sonsormer.—The gingham over-skirt and jack- 
et, or else white piqné made in the same way, will be 
pretty. Read description of Normandy caps in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. Make the 
blue Chambéry by sailor suit pattern. 

L. P. F.—For traveling dresses read Bazar No. 22, 
Vol. VI, and use the Loose Front Double-breasted 
Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VL 








B. B.—Read reply just given ‘‘ Old Subscriber.” 

Mas. J. G. any Ornrrs.—Your letters were not an- 
swered in this column, but a careful reading of the 
New York Fashions of the last four numbers of the 
Bazar would have shown you that answers to your 
queries had been incorporated there. 

C. E. C.—An article about removing stains was pub- 
lished in a late number of the Bazar.—The Cary sis- 
ters’ memoirs were published during the holidays. 

Marion F.—The Highland suit is made up in white 
piqué, trimmed with embroidery, or else wide braid on 
the jacket. The skirt is plain, with buttons on the 
front. : 

Mrs. J. L. M.—Instead of Brussels net puffs you 
could use bands of guipure insertion, or else plain 
imitation guipure set in smoothly. A lining would 
destroy the light effect of the lace. Wear your polo- 
naise over a high or low dress waist. A dress with 
brocaded grenadine flounces would be suitable for 
afternoon and dinner, but not for the street. Get 
white organdy for a polonaise and trim with insertion 
let in and lace, either Mechlin or Valenciennes. If 
insertion is too expensive, use organdy puffs with col- 
ored ribbon run through them. White yak and gui- 
pure insertion polonaises striped with black or with 
colored velvet are very dressy; also sleeveless jackets 
made in the same way. 

Trrgsome.—As you did not give your address the 
paper has not been sent you. Dark blue is as stylish 
as brown. Get a gray foulard polonaise, or else a 
sleeveless jacket to wear with your blue dress. Your 
changeable silk is out of style. If dyed black it would 
be useful as foundation for a grenadine suit, but would 
hardly serve for any thing else. 





THE BEST FOOD FOR SUMMER. 

F. E. Surrn & Co.’s Crushed White Wheat, Atlantic 
Flour Mills, Brooklyn, is really an invaluable prepara- 
tion. It is rapidly becoming an indispensable article 
of household food in almost every family. For chil- 
dren and invalids it is simply excellent, and as a whole- 
some summer food for all it is unequaled. The well- 
known chemical value of whole wheat preparations 
when properly manufactured, together with the repu- 
tation of the mills of the above firm, should be suffi- 
cient to induce all to give this article a trial. It is sold 
by nearly every grocer in New York and adjacent cities. 
—[(Brooklyn Union.) 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[ Com.] 





Take your DyeInc aNnD CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Philadelphia. No other offices.—[Com. ] 





An Ansoture Test or Exoriienoe.—The truest test 
of excellence in a sewing-machine is, after all, the rec- 
ord of its sales. ‘The manufacture of the Wilson Im- 
proved Under-Feed Machine employs an immense 
manufactory and nearly five hundred skilled workmen. 
The machines are turned out at the rate of from 
eighteen hundred to two thousand per week, and are 
sold faster than they can be made. The factory is 
pushed from day to day with orders. There is nothing 
strange in all this when we consider that it is a first- 
class, perfect machine, capable of any class of work, 

ood tor twenty years’ constant service, and costing 

15 less than the other first-class machines. Salesroom 
at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns.—[{Com.] 


HAITLRI!! 


iS REMOVAL. 
L.. SHA’ Has removed his well-known 
Hair Establishment to 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 

Branch store, 863 Sixth Avenue, and leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to hie saper stock of Hu- 
man Hair SS en oe oe eon oe 
his own impo: on and manufacture. 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led astray by cn weg he a sage imitators of my 
advertisements, bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

SD ee eae. t tamer ant 
manufacture myself, and is of the-best ity only ; 
and if any — sap peeve that I use in my 
any other ity but the best, or miz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will r the money in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 

All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

PRICE-LIST. 
ae —~ Switches $1 and upward. Finest 


Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
re inches long,4 ounces weight, - - $500 
22 do. do 4 do do - - - 60 
Do.26 do. do. 4 do, do. - = 800 
Do.82 do. do 4 do do - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

ing Curls, natural Curly— 
inch, $200. 24-inch,$250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 

BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 
Combings made up 50 cents per ounce, 


Goods sent C. O. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Onder. 


"Seek a eS 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, =24 
Waist Com 





The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
costs. Itis highly recommend- 
ed by physicians, and others 
who have used it. ‘ 

Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, we will 
send single one, prepaid, for 
Children, on receiptof $1. For 
Misses and Ladies, on receipt 
of $1.25. e 

In ordering, + asp the length 
from the shoulder to the top of 
stocking. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit orders, and make money. 

A liberal discount to Agents 
and Merchants. i 

Cut this out and keep it. 


Address 
STIGER MFG. CO. 
60 Warren Street. 
P.O. Box 4391. New Yor«. 


Important to Ladies.—throngh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
got already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads t Notice.— 
Full particulars will_be lt an receipt of postage 


stamp. 9 
543 Broadway, New York. 


—— 

















Coryvine Wurr..—B 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 


| ap creme ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND FLESHWORMS, 
COMEDONE 








ay Perry, Dermatolo; 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


_ PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, §& Drawers. 
UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Collare Fichus, Lace Bo Ti 
Scarfs, French Embroidered B ‘ast Sets, be, be.” 








The Standard Lotta Bustle. 


——— 






Ti, 15, 18,32) de.s comprisin 
Coq COM 

and st: les. Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 

91 White St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 


Of every description for Ladies poe oe een by 
Mrs. C. G. PAR! 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
D 8 samples sent for 25 cents. 


Write for a Price-List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 





m $6 to $25. Pisto 

terial, Fishing Tackle, &c. Large 

clubs, Army ronan Gas bought or traded for. 

oa : sent by express, C.0.D., to be examined before 
or. 








MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase — her usual terms. Send for 
Cire of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
2c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 38d St., N. Y. 


PATTERNS. 
Latest Styles, direct from Paris. System easily 
ressions durable. Instruction Package, 
Patterns for sale in ome uantities. Send for Circular. 
Mas. L. RIER, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


HIRT PATTERNS Cut to Order. 15c. 
S C. H. SMITH, Shirt-Maker, Manison, Ino. 








“THREE P 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. =— pair, sent 
postnala $1 00. Every color and size. fine French 
oven Corset; all for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Batton-hole Worker. 


RE en at ae 









weighti id. Over eleven 
the first, wee of their introduction. 


in a neat case, with directions for use, 
sample of our new and novel of can- 
Geter hall feetve prompt attention, Address 
ers ve prompt ai fs 
BSTER M'F'’G CO. Honutacturers, Ansonia, Ci. 
Please state in what paper you saw this. ; 


Compagnie des Indes, 


PARIS. 
pace RE 
Fabriques de Dentelles, Fabriques de Cashmeredes 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, ndes, 
Alencon,20 Rue deLencrel. | Cashmere, Umritzur. 
<a 
MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
e to parore wig their attention to thats proaec: 
tions of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
cumstances to agents, the direct purchaser obtains all the 
advantages. All “ose marked in plain figures. Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the house. 


| | i lees ) 


i 
.W 


saw 














SOMETHING NEW. 
For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 


hey “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 

HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and ied by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose mee rience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
meas as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
aap NOTICE. 





The following houses are the —_— in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broad h 





EUREKA 


AIR BUSTLE, 


Endorsed by all the leading fashionable circles in the 
country. The lightest, most fashionable, and most 








ADAME MICHEL, formerly with Mar 
Gaxovurgat, No. 423 Sixth Avenue, has just re- 
ceived from Paris the richest assortment of ti 


ee ever — Sent = \- receipt of 
tail 50, or . O. D. 
HURREA BUSTLE CO., 118 Washington St, Boston. 


7 





and Round Hats, selected by herself, from all the lead- 
ing houses of Paris and London. 





EE or write Dr. DODGE, Red Oak, Iowa, of haman 
S Blood Experiments and Heart Dropsy Cure notoriety. 








June 21, 1873.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


399 








A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 9 large invoice of 


LYON’S PLAIN COLORED SILKS. 
Quality of $2 50 reduced to $1 50. 
Quality of $3 00 reduced to $1 75. 
Quality of $3 50 reduced to $2 00. 
Quality of $4 50 reduced to $2 50. 
BLACK AND WHITE FINE LINE SILKS, 87c. 
PER YARD. 


perfectly fresh, very lustrous; } $1 00 per yard. 

An immense stock of choice makes of 
BLACK SILKS, EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES, 
from $1 per yard. 

JAPANESE STRIPED SILKS, pure silk one way, 35c, 
STEEL-COLORED MOHAIRS, 
pure and brilliant, from 40 cents upward. 
COLORED, PLAIN, AND STRIPED IRON GREN- 

ADINES. PONGEE SUITINGS. CASHMERE 
D'ECOSSA, double fold, $1 per yard, greatly under 
value. 
ECRU BATISTES, plain, striped, and figured. 
STRIPED GRENADINES, 
from 12}¢c. per yard. 
COSTUME MATERIALS, l5c., 18c., and 25c. per yard, 
very great bargains. 
Every requisite for LIGHT AND DEEP 
MOURNING. 
FANCY LENO LAWNS, 
an entirely new article. 
FINE IMPORTED WHITE GOODS, 
for family use; prices much below present market 
values. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 

Are selling off the balance of their 
SPRING AND SUMMER IMPORTATIONS OF 
DRESS GOODS, &c., &e., 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Previous to taking their Semi-Annual Inventory. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
READY-MADE SHIRTS 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 
PLAIN AND FANCY NECK-TIES, 
SCARFS, CRAVATS, 
KID AND SUMMER GLOVES 
PLAIN & EMBROIDERED 
SHIRT BOSOMS, &c., 











At extremely low prices. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF PARIS AND 
CITY MADE 
GARMENTS. 

ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 

CLO ; 
CASHMER 
SILK LACE SACQUES, 


AND POLONAISE. 
LINEN AND BATISTE SUITS AND 
POLONAISE. Also, A FINE 
ASSORTMENT OF THREAD 
AND LLAMA LACE 
POINTES & SACQUES, 
At very low prices. 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 
FOR LADIES, CHILDREN, AND INFANTS. 
Every requisite in this line ready-made and to order. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


HRICH’ 

EHRICH’S, 

987 & 289 8th Ave., near 24th St. 
LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 


Which, owing to the stagnation in the wholesale trade, 
we have purchased at less than half the gold cost 
of importation. 

Black Lace Shawls, elegant patterns, at $5 00, $6 00, 
$7 00, $8 00, and $9 00; importation price from 


$10 00 to $20 00. 
Black Real Llama Shawls at $14 00, $15 00, $16 00, $18 00, 
00, up to 00; worth fully double. 
Black Lace Sacques at $7 00, $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, $15 00, 
$20 00, and upward. 

This is a rare opportunity to buy Lace Shawls and 
Sacques, and our patrons will do well to take advant- 
age of the same, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Lrg omy and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. 

Send stamp for agent mange e. 

Every C. ©. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before acceptance. HRICH & co., 

287 & 289 Sth Avenue, New York. 


GRENADINES, Wreanta bes WIDE 


Warranted Pure Silk and 
Wool. Half cost of importation. BLACK SILKS, 
the best value in the trade. HANDSOME ALPACAS 
40 cents and 50 cents per yard. One case SPANIS. 
CREPES, 70 inches oe pane Silk and Wool, 75c., 
formerly $2. One case CAMEL’S-HAIR SUITINGS, 
12%¢c., worth 20c. Full lines of all French and Eng- 
lish Dress Goods, at a great reduction, to close. 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 
CORNER BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
ena etait Dealers. 

e have the best assortment of good goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest possible prices. 

COUNTRY COTTAGES A éPEct TY. 
1 & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY. 


EAFNESS AND CATAR « Al 
D who had suffered for years oog _ ya! 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe 
free of charge, to any one sim larly afflicted. Address 

Mrs. M. Ciara Lecererr, J ersey City, N. Y. 























Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravrp ro Fir any Fievrr, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
are by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 





chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 
: Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.......... weeds No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ PAN 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ORNS Os cords oh cde cubinat@bebanetisesaas sg 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)..........--eeeesenes » 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night ~~ Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘* 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. No. 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)...........-ceccesesescecess = 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP...........-+...--+++ s 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... bie 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... ba 


Vol. V. 
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Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)...........2+--.seeeee “'¢ 

SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 


Wea BEG ono ccicecssccnccscccdsacceasaece “ 13 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “, 3 
LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt..................- a 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years Old)..............esee wat 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 

SRIRD do cncndicdndiacdsdacchcgccdvaceameacects “ 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... ss 99 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- rm ‘ 


ing Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) ‘* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 , 


ORD ONDE. oo fats ttsdasdacccne napeatdtdinases ¢ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “* 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ a 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKI Ss PE occic ated seucasce < a 


KIR' 

JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... 43 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old)..............20.- “ 44 

LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
46 
48 


DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUIT © 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 


Mand Bikiet). de ccsccccesecccccsscccsee oe “« 50 

DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... * 51 
Vol. VI. . 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt.............. Gidvcacdacve “11 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened ind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)...... at 3 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “* 15 
be | eis REDINGOTE WALKING oe 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ “ 98 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘* 24 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
ae eset on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please — fy the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
7. NESS PURPOSES, 

And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N. Y. Agents, Kel- 










Joon ey Ludwi; arg oe J. F. Edwards, St. 
mis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for 
Pamphlet. : 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
costs less than 


cular, in which we Tefer to over 


Pas our 
Child’s Eye- 
sight. Novelty Car- 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 

(= Price $18 00. 
, Old Style Perambula- 
? tors from $7; Central 
Park Swings reduced 
} to $10; also, Veloci- 





Se 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 





a = 3S =~ 512 Broadway, opposite 
_— St. Nicholas Hotel. 
LADIES’ RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 
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Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most :practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address AMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just 2 momo containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, re resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The ents represented are for — 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or ker children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


W ANTED —BOOK AGENTS are wanted 
« to sell popular Standard Works by 
subscription. Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature; T he Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirab] 
adapted for Theological Students and others to se 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
New and popular books, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by Will Carleton; The Treaty of Washinaton, b: 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; with 
a Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff’s 
California. Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


Recommended by physicians and mothers. Re- 
en re 

















P 
jailed, on recei) not el by Eureka Diaper Co., 
i DY 


m 
i 532 B’dway, N.Y. Sol y Ste Claflin, 
H. G. Norton, and Drogeist Fancy and Dry 
P Goods Stores. Ask for A. Seestam) 
Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agentewanted. 


me. Lafontaine’s Complexion Beau- 
tifier removes Tan and Freckles. Depot 142 
West Twenty-fifth Street. Can be had at all Druggists. 


RUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
&c., especially for Ladies’ use, at SEELEY’S Truss 
Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa., and 
737 Broadway, 'N. Y. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 

















&c. (some of whom you may. 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. . 
noice 45, Ss. Plano Cow 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 
CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 

Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Address No. 25 West T'wenty-Seventh St., New York. 














$72 00 EACH WEEK, “205 Where 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
olse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenorr, Boston, Mass. 














CURED !—For circul: d pri dd 
ASTHMA 8. C. Cena harping, oy 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR £2 8.9V2 D—Adares 


OOF Agents wanted. Business entirel 
75 & DAY. new. G. G. SHAW, Biddeford, Me. 
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g AT 5 A MONTH to ‘oon Articles new, and 
staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


Wiener Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 





other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md, 





THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1. 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pemx Crown Sy 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. ™ 


2. 
LONDON’S HEART. A Novel. By B. L. Farsron, 
Author of “Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'- 
Grass,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, a gy Turkey, Greece. 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pemproxe Frv- 
River, Twelfih Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00. 


4. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. A Novel. By Wiixix Cotrins, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” 
“Moonstone,” “*Man and Wife,” &c., &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


5. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spenorr F. Barry, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 


6. 

MURPHY’S MASTER. A Novel. By James Payn, 
Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” ‘Cecil’s Tryst,” 
‘Found Dead,” “One of the Family," “A Beggar 
on Horseback,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; —— Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and 
proved by Physicians of all Classes. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


appiness. Ap- 
Illustrations. 


8. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Opinions. Popular Edition, Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 

GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

A STRANGE STORY. Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


9. 
FARM BALLADS. By Wit Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00. 


10. 
OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Tuaox- 
ERay, Author of ‘The Village on the Cliff,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00. 


11. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and_the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cates Cusuine. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


12. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
inson, Author of * Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a 
Stray,” “‘No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

13. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartrs Hatwook, Secretary 
of the “‘ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


14. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Ferp- 
Eri0K ARNOLD, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


15. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M.E. 
Bravpon, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘ Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “ Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont’'s Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


16. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samurn Hazarv. Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existr Reowvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or oo’ and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “‘ THE EARTH," by Euisée 
Reoius. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 





ta Harrere & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

gay~ Harrrr’s Catratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


T MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKIN G CLA SS, $60 a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


_GREAT SENSATION !—Agents Wanted. 

















Big Package Free. Better than Gold. Address, 
at once, F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 

Every thing furnished and expenses paid. 

A. COULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. — 

AGE NTS Earn $100 Weekly. Address 

Myers M’r’e Co., 209 Centre St., N. ¥. 

TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 

B 


$40 PER WEEK IN CASH to AGENTS. 





Harprr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 

Harprr’s Weekty, One Year...... 400 

Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harprn’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly an r, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is und d that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms rok ApVERTISING IN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha: ’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Liue—each insertion. 





“400 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








FACETIZ. 


Howry your WuissT.— 
are sometimes 

le with rounded cor- 
ners, with a view, we sup- 
pose, to avoid sharping. N 
a ed ss 

A certain French baron N 
whose scientific tastes led 
x 

\ 

\ 


“a mne skull of Shaks- 


Tn possible !” 
m) le 
“Ts the truth, mon- 
sieur le baron, Here is 
of what I say,” said 
e dealer, producing some 


papers. 

Sut,” replied the baron, 
drawing aside the drapery 
which concealed his own 
singular collection, “I al- 

possess that skull.” 

2x hie must have been a 


** Your father,” said the 
Daron, in a mild tone; “ he 
sold it to me about twenty- 
mine years ago.” 

The broker was for a mo- 
ment disconcerted, then ex- 
claimed, with vivacity, 

“T - comprehen: Be 
good enough to observe the 
small dimensions of the 
skull on your shelf. Re- 
mark the no rrow occiput, 


the und P 

where intelligence is still 
mute, It is of Shakespeare 
pos but of Shakspeare 
as a child about twelve or 
fourteen years old ; whereas 





ae 

Romantio Nonsense.—It is pretty well understood that there is a 
large and influential section of the community—unmarried ladies 
looking out for a settlement, an establishment, a position—who do 
not agree with the author of a modern m, that Love is Enough. 
Many other things, they say, are wanted besides—such as a town and 
a country house, a carriage or two, saddle-horses, some creditable 
jewelry, perhaps a box at the opera, and, above all, plenty of pin- 


money. 
——_—_ 


Tux Nomeno.ature or Ficrion.—Is a new class of titles for novels 
coming into vogue? Or are the novels themselves going to be mete- 
orological, like our conve' jon? It looks so, when we see acver- 
tised, the one under the other, Wild Weather and Bright Morning. 
Plenty more names of the same sort could be suggested—The Rainy 
Day, April Showers, Something in the Wind, Angry Clouds, All in @ 
Fog, A Storm Brewing, etc. 


—_—————— 
CONGRUOUS COUPLES. 


If there’s a well-matched pair in married life, 
It is a horsey man and nagging wife. 


—_~—_—_ 
COMPLIMENTARY. 


Axntist. ‘‘ Well, you see, I got into a rage, and took out the ten 
principal figures, 1 the sky, and most of the background.” : 
Friunp, * What a wonderful improvement, to be sure !” 


fit Sisk earthy 
UNACCOUNTABLE. 


Vistror. “ Halloa, Snipp! going in for dumb-bells 2” 

Snirr. “ Yes; but I am bothered if I can make them out. I have 
been practicing all the morning, and I can’t use them half so well a3 
— I first began. Don’t tell me that practice makes perfect after 
that.” 


——<_~>_—_. 


Sorencr Gossir.—Botanists have observed that the language of flow- 
ers is not a faculty developed alike in all blossoms, Some possess it 
more than others. For instance, flowers of speech have it to a re- 
markable extent, ° 


Why does the present style of ladies’ dresses remind one of the au- 
tumn ?—Because of the loose sleeves (loose leaves). 


——.—__—_ 

An Irish doctor wants to know where he can procure a second-hand 
watch new ! 

‘‘ What are you about, my dear?” said a grandmother to a little boy, 
who was idling about the 4 
room and casting furtive 
glances at a gentleman who MATT 
wan paving a visit. | \\\| \\ 

“T am trying, grandm LATN| 
to steal papa’s hat out o \\ | 
the room without letting | | 
the gentleman see it, for f 
papa wants him to think 

e's out.” 











TROUBLES OF OUR CHARITABLE PEOPLE. 
Mr. GoopMaAn (chairman of soup-kitchen committee). “* How is it that you did 


OY i 


A t ' 
‘eW 


\ i 
\ 


AFTERNOON TE 


not come for your Soup to-day, Mrs. Smith? 


Mrs. Smitu. “ Well, Sir, there wasn’t no taste 
me there be hardly enough Seasoning in it to-day !' 


JUALIN ANNUAL 


A wag, speaking of a 
blind wood-sawyer, says 
that “ while none ever saw 
him see, thousands have 
seen him saw.” 


——~— — 

verY.—Is there more 
- ng about a leap-year 
than any other year ? 





Two ministerial candi- 
dates for a vacant pulpit, 
named Adam and Low, hav- 
ing to preach on the same 
peyny O Low, who preach- 
ed in the morning, took for 
his text, “‘ Adam, where art 
thou?” In the evening 
Adam gave his return shot 
by selecting for his text, 
** Lo, here am I.” 


A gentleman being asked 
if his neighbor's dog was a 
hunter, said he was half 
hunter and half setter— 
that he hunted until he 
found a bone, and then sat 
down to eat it. 

—_~>—_——_ 

The young married man 
who found himself at the 
theatre the other evening 
with feet incased in steel- 
colored boots, from a lib- 
eral application of stove- 
blacking in the dark, wants 
to know “how long this 
house-cleaning is going to 
last, anyhow.’ 

—_——.a—— 

Traocurr. “John, you 
young scape-grace, come 
here and I'll pay you back 
for your impudence to me 
yesterday.” 

Puru. “ I have conscien- 
tious scruples against tak- 
ing back pay of that sort.” 
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Boy. “Teacher, there’s a Gal over there a-Winkin’ at me !” 
TEACHER. “ Well, then, don’t Look at her.” , 
But if I don’t Look at her, she’ll Wink at Somebody else !” 


Boy. “ 
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A. 


Stupy or A BASHFUL MAN, WHO HAS PRIVATELY TOLD AN AMUSING STORY TO THE Host, AND HAS BEEN REQUESTED BY HIM TO REPEAT IT ALOUD FOR THE BENE- 
FIT OF THE COMPANY. WE HAVE TRIED TO DEPICT THE WRETCHED INDIVIDUAL AT THE PRECISE MOMENT WHEN; HAVING MANAGED TO STAMMER THROUGH TWO-THIKDS 
OF HIS ANECDOTE (WHICH IS RATHER LONG); HE BECOMES CONSCIOUS, ALL OF A SUDDEN, THAT HE HAS COMPLETELY FORGOTTEN THE Point. 





vin it last Week; and they tell 





SELF-SACRIFICE. 





[June 21, 1873. 








A young man in a subur- 
ban town sent off his first 
postal card on Thursday 
morning. After writing a 
message on the back he in- 
cl ‘it in an ieerciope, 


clapped on a three-cen 
stamp, and dropped it into 
the t-office,, remarking 
that it was a very handy ar- 
rangement, and should have 
been introduced years ago. 
——_——_——— 

The most accommodating 
man we ever saw, says the 
Danbury News, was he who 
was the captain of a steam- 
ship which plied between 
New York and Port Royal 
during the war.. One day a 
soldier lost his cap over- 


cover it, but he kindly of- 
fered to make a mark on 
the rail where it went over- 
board, and get it when he 
ame 


Cc ack, 
A school-b remarks 
that when his her un- 


dertakes to show him what 
is what, he only finds out 
which is switch. 


————_>___— 
Toxsacco Danogs.—To- 
bacco dances are the last 
things in Virginia, says a 
Southern paper. We re- 
member attending a tobac- 
co dance twenty years ago, 
when our father caught us 
smoking a “penny mild 
un” in the back garden, 
St. Vitus never began to 
step 80 lively as we did. 


> 

Fonp or “ Loo.”—A mild 
and affectionate wife in 
Lancaster overheard an ac- 
quaintance remark that her 
husband was too fond of 
loo. She waited upforhim 
that night, and when he 
came home demanded to 
know if he had been spending his time with ‘‘ Loo.” The unsuspect- 
ing husband admitted that he had, when, without giving him time to 
explain, she went at him with a fire-shovel. The husband does not 
exactly remember how the interview ended, but he could never con- 
vince his wife that “loo” was a game at cards, and always plays whist 
now, and gets home before ten o’clock. 


oo 

A Trutu.—The surest way to lose your health is to drink other 
people’s. a 
DOUBLE ENTRY. 


“Mr. James, how do you keep your books ?” 

Oh, ey double entry.” 

“Double entry—how’s that 2?” 

‘* Basy enough. I make one entry and father makes another.” 


plait esate 
InmeErsion.—When may a man be said to be literally immersed in his 
business ?—When giving a swimming lesson. 


—_~——_— 

A urea Point.—A jury once returned into court in order that one 
oftheir number might be instructed upon the following point of law: 
“Tf I believe that the evidence is one way, and the other eleven believe 
different, does that justify any other juryman in knocking me down 
with a chair?” ° 

Reparrs.—A rich old fellow in a provincial town, who owns more 
houses than any one man in the place, was waited upon by a commit- 
tee for a subscription to rebuild the fence about the cemetery. His 
reply was characteristic as well as humorous. ‘Gentlemen, I have 
always made it a rule in my business never to make any repairs until 
the tenants begin to complain.” 


A Cuity’s Praver—Sweets. 


vec Seth SE 
PROVERB AND PRESCRIPTION. 


That “‘ what’s enough for one’s enough for two,” 
The saying is but in a measure true; 

That is, a Loy aap ne might say, 

For each, of his or her three meals a day. 


ST a aa 
ao is a man likely to be done brown ?—When his friends toast 
im. : 
—- > 
“T’m awfully screwed,” as the hair said to the curl-paper. 
—_—_~—_—_ 


The latest problem for civil engineers is to make one of the keys 
of a piano fit the lock of a canal. 


————_—>——_ 

On a recent trip of one of the Illinois river packets, a light draught 
one, a8 there were only two feet of water in the channel, the pas- 
sengers were startled by the 
cry of ‘Man overboard !” 
The st was stopped, 
and preparations were made 
to save him, when he was 
heard exclaiming, “Go 
ahead with your old steam- 
boat! Ill walk behind 


you.” : 
A STRANGE INCIDENT, 


A Pennsylvania woman, 
who has for years been af- 
flicted with a cancer, and 
has been treated by emi- 
nent physicians without ob- 
taining relief, dreamed that 
a stranger came to her 
house and gave her some 
medicines, saying that they 
would effectually cure her. 
Next day, on going to the 
door and looking out, she 
saw the identical man of 
her dreams _ approaching 
the house. He offered her 
a bottle of medicine to cure 
her cancer. She took it 
followed his directions, and 
is now—as bad as ever. 

_——~————. 

“Lame!” sighed Mrs. 
Partington. ‘ Here I have 
been sufferin’ the bigamies 
of death for three mortal 
weeks. First I was seized 
with a bleedin’ phrenolo; 
in the hampshire of the 
brain, which was exceeded 
by the.stoppage of the left 
ventilator of the heart. 
This gave me inflammation 
of the left borax, and now 
I am sick with the chloro- 
form morbus. There is no 
blessin’ like that of health, 
pamawecs when you're 
1 .” 


—e—— 


Morsip Men — Auction- 
eers. 

A grocer asked an artist, 
“Ts sculpture difficult 2” 

The artist replied, ‘‘ Why, 
bless you, no. You have 
only to take a block of mar- 
ble, a mallet and a chisel, 
and knock off all the mar- 
ble you don’t want.” 











